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“The friend that never fails is the thrifty bank account laid away in a good bank ready 


to be called upon when needed.” —HETTY GREEN. 


Checking and Savings Accounts Invited 


FEDERAL TRUST COMPANY 


Savings deposits go on interest monthly. 
Send for our booklet, ‘‘Banking by Mail.”’ 


Corner Devonshire and Water Streets, Boston, Mass. 
Resources over $14,000.000 


ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS 


Permanently Bound 


GENUINE BLACK SEAL-GRAIN LEATHER 


At Less than Half of 1921 Prices 


You need an album like this to keep your photographic records complete and to insure them 
against loss and spoilage. Here is a very fine album at a tremendous price-reduction. 


No. 5100— 5}x 7, formerly $1.70............... NOW .77 
No. 5101— 7 x10, NOW 1.22 
No. 5102—10 x12, NOW 1.73 
No. 5103—11 x14, VOW 1.98 


THE QUANTITY IS LIMITED—MAKE YOUR CHOICE NOW—SENT POSTPAID 


CHAS. G. WILLOUGHBY, Inc. 


110 West 32nd Street New York City 


Platinotype Wilt give your work quality, 


distinction and assured per- 
Palladiotype and manence, enabling you to get 


. higher prices for it. Send for 
Satista Papers pamphlets. 


WILLIS & CLEMENTS - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Have Your Week-End Pictures 
on Sunday Night 


Ww wait until Tuesday or 
Wednesday to see the result of 
Sunday’s picture-making? Use Direx 
rolls in your camera, and by a very 
simple process of home-development, 
you can have your pictures finished 
ten minutes after you snap the camera! 


Direx, the new roll of sensitized paper, does 
away with the bother and expense of film— 
fits in any cameraand gives wonderfully soft 
pictures, fine in tone and detail, superb in 
color-value. 

Developing Direx is a speedy and simple 
operation—in ten minutes you are ready to 
show the finished pictures to the family. 


Buy the small trial developing-outfit. It 
costs but 30 cents and contains materials 
enough for developing several Direx rolls. 
See for yourself what a pleasant, simple, 
magically quick process Direx developing is. 


If your dealer hasn’t Direx in stock, we will 
fill a trial-order by mail. Direx rolls come 
in all popular sizes (6 exposures) and sell at 
the standard prices of film. Letus send you 
a free copy of the developing-instructions 
and an illustrated catalog of Direx products. 
Tear off the coupon. 


THE PosityPpE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
246 Fifth Avenue New York, N.Y. 


The Positype Corporation of America 
246-P Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
Please send me............... Direx rolls for 


camera. 
(Tell size and brand) 
I want one Direx Junior Chemical. 
do not ) 


Remittance of ...is enclosed. 
Set for 30 cents. Send me free copy of “How 
to Make Pictures Without Negatives.” 
Name 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoro-Era Guaranty 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Forty cents a line. Payable in advance. Minimum Four Lines, $1.50 
Copy must be received on or before the fifth of the preceding month 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, WOLFEBORO, NEW HAMPSHIRE, U.S.A. 


FOR SALE 


4x5 CENTURY GRAND SR. (same as Cycle Graphic) 
fitted with R. R. lens in Auto shutter, 6 plateholders, leather 
carrying-case, perfect condition, $30. No trades. 

F. H. MAYBURY, 623 Poydras Street, New Orleans, La. 


WANTED 


WANTED: ORIGINAL PHOTOGRAPHS OF THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT, and of people and events associated with him. 
Roosevelt Memorial Association, Inc., One Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 


COMPLETE FILES OF PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE in perfect 
state are still available at 15c. to 20c. for each individual copy of the 
magazine. To this price, please add postage of 3c. a copy. The years 
available are: 1899, 1900, 1901, 1903, 1905, 1907, 1911, 1913, 1914, 
1915, 1916, 1917, 1918, 1919 and 1920. Address Photo-Era Magazine, 
Boston Office, 367 Boylston Street, Boston 17, Maes. 


AMATEURS LEARN NEW PLATELESS PROCESS. No 
special paper or camera required. Send stamp for sample 
ap ang and particulars. KOCH’S STUDIO, Box 161, 

e Beque, Colorado. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOKS THAT EVERY CAMERIST 
SHOULD OWN. SPECIAL: Photograms of the year 1920, by 
F. J. Mortimer, $2.00 (two copies only); Photography Made Easy, 
by R. Child Bayley, $1.50; Dictionary of Photography, by E. J. 

all, $5.00; Twelve Great Paintings, by Henry Turner Bailey, $3.00; 
Photography—Its Principles and Applications, by Alfred Watkins, 
$4.00; Picture-Dictionary, by J. Sawtelle Ford, $1.00. Address 
orders and remittances to Photo-Era Magazi Wolfeboro, New 
Hampshire. 


STOKES COMPLETE ONE-VOLUME ENCYCLO- 
PAEDIA. 1626 pages; size,7 x 10”; 314” thick; weight, 414 lbs. 
Reg. price $5. Illustrated; wonderfully complete up to 1915; out 
of print. Have two brand-new copies. Will sell at $3.50 cash, 
each, F.O.B. Boston: address W.A.F., Photo-Era Magazine. 


AURORA LIFE-STUDIES. Only ten sets left. Each set con- 
sists of portfolio of 63 beautiful halftones of figures (draped or 
undraped) in 40 10 x 12 plates, and 12 6x 10 statuary poses. 
Not sold promiscuously. For artists’ use. Sent by express. 
The combination for $9.00. Address WILFRED A. FRENCH, 
367 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


COPIES OF “ARTISTIC RETOUCHING, MODELING 
AND ETCHING” by Clara Weisman. Must be in good con- 
dition. State price. Photo-Era Magazine, Wolfeboro, N.H. 


COPIES OF “PICTORIAL LANDSCAPE PHOTOG- 
RAPHY” by Paul Lewis Anderson. State condition and 
price. Photo-Era Magazine, Wolfeboro, N.H. 


WE CAN PAY YOU THE HIGHEST PRICE FOR YOUR 
CAMERA OR LENS. Furnish us with the best description you 
possibly can and you will receive a cash- or trade-offer. If you prefer, 
you can send in your goods subject to our inspection and then, if our 
offer is unsatisfactory, we will return your goods charges - 
Central Camera Co., 124 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED: NEGATIVES of female subjects; postcard-size; 
nothing illegal; price according to quality. STONE COMPANY, 
Box 62, Times Square Station, New York City. 


COLORING 
ARTISTIC PHOTO-COLORING OF CONTACT PRINTS 
AND ENLARGEMENTS correctly handled by experienced colorists. 
Specialists in groups, portraiture, and landscapes. Amateur and 
professional wor! d promptly. Roehrig’s transparent photo- 
oils used. Write for prices. The Handcraft Studio, 141 Hammer 
Avenue, Johnstown, Pa. 


MANUFACTURER OF PHOTO-COLORS DESIRES SEVERAL 
COLORISTS to tint photographs for advertising-purposes. Work 
may be done at your home or studio. Give experience and send a 
sample if possible. Address P.O.C. care of this magazine. 


PATENTS AND TRADE-MARKS 
NORMAN T. WHITAKER 


Former Examining Official U. S. 
Patent-Office. Inquiries Invited. 
WHITAKER BLDG. 52 WALL STREET 
WASHINGTON, D.C. NEW YORK CITY 


Your Cooperation Will Be Appreciated 


Jan. and Feb., 1901; Feb., May and July, 1902; Aug., 1903; June, 
July, Aug. and Nov., 1904; Sept., 1905; Jan., March, June, July, 
Aug. and Nov., 1906; March, April, Aug. and Dec., 1907; Jan., 
July, Sept. and Nov., 1908; Feb., April, Aug. and Nov., 1909; 
Jan., 1910; Aug., 191}; April, 1912; April and Sept., 1914; Jan., 
April and July, 1915; Sept., 1918; July and Feb., 1920. On re- 
ceipt of these copies in good condition, we will allow two months’ 
subscription to Photo-Era Magazine. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC AMUSEMENTS 
By Walter E. Woodbury 

This interesting book describes dozens of novel, in- 
genious, amusing, and ludicrous effects obtainable with 
the camera such as doubles, spirit-pictures, freak pictures, 
and so forth. Several new sections. The only book of its 
kind. Ninth edition. 128 pages, 114 illustrations, size 
6 1/8 by 91/4. Red cloth, gilt back. Price $1.50. 

American Photographic Publishing Co., 
1144 Camera House, Boston 17, Mass. 


THERE IS 
NO BETTER WAY TO GET BIG RESULTS 


FROM A SMALL OUTLAY 
THAN THROUGH THE 


CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT OF PHOTO-ERA 
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THE PHOTO-ERA BLUE-LIST 
Reliable Dealers Worthy of Your Patronage 


Send for our Latest Bulletin and CAMERAS REPAIRED 
use it as Your Shopping-Guide 
CAMERAS. REPAIRED Works 
110 WEST 32D STREET CAMERA. AIRED 
WILLOUGHBY’S NEW YORK 5 Kearny Street San Francisco California 


ROBEY’S 
EVERYTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC 


SEND FOR NEW BOOKLET 
“AT HOME WITH THE KODAK” 


ROBEY-FRENCH CO. 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
38 BROMFIELD STREET BosTon, MAss. 


DON’T BUY A CAMERA 
NEW OR USED 


unless you can find a large assortment of various makes at 
bottom-prices and at a reliable dealer's. You make no 
mistake to try the 

NEW YORK CAMERA EXCHANGE 
108 FULTON STREET NEW YORK CITY 


SUPERTONE PHOTOGRAPHIC FINISHING 


A Distinctive Service for the 
Discriminating Photographer 
Send negative and 10c for print and Blue List of Prices 


EDWIN A. FALK 
VALLEY JUNCTION IOWA 


S-P-E-C-I-A-L 
Nettel Focal-Plane Camera, 6.5 x 9 cm. F/4.5 Steinheil 
lens. Film-pack adapter for 2}4 x 34 packs; carrying-case. 
List-price, $150.00 Special, $98.00 
Entire Outfit Equal to New 
Special Bargain Price-List at request 
THE COLUMBIA PHOTO-SUPPLY COMPANY 
1424 New York Avenue, Washington, D.C. 


KODAK PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES 


Cameras and Lenses, bought, sold, exchanged. 
Kodak developing and printing, eight-hour service. 
Camera repairing quickly done, reasonable charges. 
Price list and Kodak booklet free at request. 


COLUMBUS PHOTO SUPPLY 
147 Columbus Ave., at 66th St., near Bway, New York City 


F/3.5 and F/4.5 Krauss-Tessars 


Sole U.S. Agent 
A. MADELINE, 1416 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 
Graflexes with Krauss-Tessars  Stereo-Cameras 
March Special Sale—Plate and Film-pack Imported Cameras 


SECOND - HAND LENSES 


ALL MAKES AND SIZES 
Work just as well as new ones. Send for our bargain-list 
HYATT’S SUPPLY COMPANY 
417 North Broadway St. Louis, Missouri 


PRICE-REDUCTION Imported Genuine METOL 


Due to a fortunate purchase, we are able to offer this Genuine Imported 
Metol for a limited time at the following remarkably low prices for an 
article of this quality: 

1 oz. $0.50; 14 Ib. $1.70; 4 lb. $3.30; 1 Ib. $5.50: 5 lb. $26.25 
For large quantities, ask special quotations 
We guarantee this Metol to be equal, if not superior, to what you are 

i Money refunded if not entirely satisfactory. 
GEORGE MURPHY, Inc. 
Everything Photographic 57 East 9th Street, New York 


1000 EXPERIMENTAL EXPOSURES 
will not give you so much information as the 
NO. 2 HARVEY EXPOSURE-METER 
which costs $2.00, including Book 40 on 
AUTOMATIC PLATE-DEVELOPMENT. 
MOTION-PICTURE METER, $2.00. 
Your dealer or 


G. L. HARVEY, 105 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


AN OPPORTUNITY 


This space is available to the first progressive 
photographic dealer who applies for it. Ask 
for rates. 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooto-Era Guaranty 
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HOTCHKIN & CO. 


INVESTMENTS 
53 STATE STREET, BOSTON, U.S.A. 


Ge securities are selling at low prices at the 

present time. In many cases the return on 
the funds invested is most attractive. There are, 
in our opinion, excellent possibilities for appreci- 
ation in market-values. As specialists in high- 
grade investments, we have on hand at all times 
securities suitable for the conservative investor. 


MARCH 


PRIZE COMPETITION 


FOR AMATEURS, FOR PICTURES MADE WITH 


FLASHPOWDER or CARTRIDGES 


$50.00 COMPETITION 
IN CASH CLOSES 
ONE PRIZE MAY last 


PICTURES MUST HAVE BEEN MADE PRIOR TO FEB. 15, 1922 


Full particulars from your dealer, or write direct to Dept. B 


JOHN G. MARSHALL, 


1752 ATLANTIC AVENUE, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
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Boston 


HERBERT B. TURNER and RAYMOND E. HANSON 


KS N every country, there are cities 
pe which have a marked individuality 
are) that stands out sharply. There 

46M) is an atmosphere and charm about 

=) these cities impossible to analyze, 
but which are felt by those who come in contact 
with them. 

In France, there are Paris, Rouen, Le Puy and 
Carcassonne, as examples. In Germany— 
Dresden, Munich, Nuremberg, Hildesheim and 
Rothenburg may be designated. In America, 
where are many hundred cities founded within 
a century, one does not expect the unique 
character that marks the cities of Europe, many 
of which date back to the Roman Empire or 
before. Yet a few of our American cities have 
an air about them that makes them distinctive. 
There is no city on earth so fantastic as New 
York with its towering buildings, its ravine- 
like streets, its Babel of peoples, its amusement- 
palaces and its electric-light display. Chicago 
cannot be mistaken for any other city. San 
Francisco, quite modern as it is, has a charm of 
its own. Philadelphia is unique in its way— 
picturesque, comfortable, livable, yet a progres- 
sive city, and one of which much may be written 
historicaliy. Others might be named, but out- 
side of New York none can quite compare with 
Boston for the quality of personality and aristo- 
cratic distinction. 

Boston is an English town—a town that has 
been transplanted from England to American 
soil. English in its aspect, English in its culture, 
in its ideals and, to a degree, in its conservatism. 
Certain parts of its Beacon Hill and its South 
End districts might have been taken bodily from 
residential London; but apart from its English 
atmosphere, Boston has other features that 
suggest the Old World. Its Charles River Basin 
—which separates the city from the university- 
town of Cambridge—bordered by park-like 


embankments abutted by the residences of the 
aristocracy, strongly recalls the famous Alster 
Basin which beautifies the heart of Hamburg. 
The view across the Basin, from Cambridge, 
is more impressive than that of Venice from the 
Lagoon; for Boston has a fascinating and 
beautiful sky-line—broken by pleasing graceful 
towers, domes and steeples—which culminates 
in Beacon Hill with the golden dome of the 
State House and the colossal campanile-like 
Custom House tower beyond—a tower that can 
be seen for miles and which gives the city the 
crowning touch of dignity. The city has a series 
of parkways that all but surround it, and in 
its very center there is a vast oasis formed by 
its historic Common and the Public Garden, 
where the citizens may step from the wearing 
turmoil of a modern city to the peace of green- 
sward, arching elms, and winding paths bordered 
by flowering plants and shrubs. Boston is 
filled with quaint, crooked, narrow ways; queer 
little courts teeming with historic association and 
with sleepy old burial-grounds tucked in among 
modern office-buildings where famous dead lie 
at rest. Yet, withal, it is essentially a modern 
city busy with the affairs of the world. 

Thus, in a few words, we have drawn the main 
outline of the present city,—this city of “Blue 
Stockings,” of culture, of educational institu- 
tions, libraries, art-galleries, business and manu- 
facture. A glimpse of its past will give an insight 
as to its rare individuality. 

Shawmutt, as the Indians called it, some three 
centuries back, consisted of a peninsula of three 
low-lying hills, which were wooded for the most 
part and sprawled between the waters of the 
harbor on the one hand and the Charles River 
on the other. Deep inlets and creeks cut into 
the peninsula on all sides. Red men roamed 
the three hills, their camp-fires burning luridly 
at night, doubtless near the springs of fresh 
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ACROSS THE HARBOR 


Cc. E. DODGE 


B. Y. M. C. U. CAMERA CLUB 


water for which the locality was noted in those 
days before the arrival of the white men. 

Across the river (1629) a settlement of English 
colonists was struggling into existence; building 
the “‘palisadoed” fort on Town Hill; suffering 
much from the “brackish water’ (not good 
for drinking, as it proved) and other annoyances 
coincident with the building of a pioneer outpost 
in the wilderness. 

On the three hills one lone Briton, not without 
prophetic sight of a sort, had established him- 
self, living alone in a cottage on the slope of 
the largest of the hills. Nearby was a spring of 
fresh water—a fact of considerable significance, 
as later events proved. For the lone dweller in 
the three hills, the Rev. William Blaxton, with 
more sagacity than his neighbors across the 
river, conceived the idea that here was the 
place to establish the headquarters of the 
Colony, rather than in Charlestown with its 
“brackish” and unpalatable water. So thinking, 
he came one day to call upon the governor, the 
renowned John Winthrop, and readily con- 
vinced him of the wisdom of his choice of resi- 


dence. Thereupon, in due time, the seat of 
government was transferred to the peninsula, 
and the future metropolis of Boston was founded. 
The name was chosen because of the fact that 
many of the prominent men of the colonists had 
come from Boston, England. 

A settlement of the most primitive sort was 
this of Boston in its infancy. Rude log-cabins 
sprang up, as the three hills reverberated to 
the ring of the axe. Cow-lanes marked out the 
first roadways, as it is told. Crude fisher-boats 
put out from the creeks and inlets, to return 
with plentiful supplies of cod and mackerel. 

During the first half-century of its existence, 
the town increased rapidly. The houses, for the 
most part, were built on what is now Dock 
Square and Upper State Street. The place 
where the Old State House now stands was the 
first center of commercial and civic activity. 
The entire square was occupied by the public 
market, bustling with its modest bartering 
every Thursday, the market-day. As early as 
1648 we find semi-annual fairs in operation, in 
June and in October. Those were busy days, 
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when habitants of the outlying districts came to 
town to shop and gossip or to sell their produce. 
Stocks, whipping-posts and the pillory were hard 
by, ready for use should the occasion arise. As the 
years passed, this “most notable historic spot in 
Boston” witnessed many momentous events,— 
the “bloodless Revolution” of Andros fame, 
when the latter’s government was overthrown, 
in 1689; the vigorous denunciation of the Stamp 
Act in 1765, the Boston Massacre, 1770, and 
the excitement preceding the Revolution. 


WEST BOSTON BRIDGE 


England writes in his diary of 1750 of a visit to 
the same inn which he says “‘is noted for the best 
punch house in Boston.” 

Nearly opposite was the British Coffee House, 
much frequented by English officers, and Tories, 
as was the “Bunch of Grapes” by the Whigs, in 
the days before the Revolution. 

The town emerged gradually from the home- 
spun, rough-and-ready frontier-days to the 
belaced and embroidered splendors of the 
Provincial Days with their Royal Governors, 


W. A. BARRETTO 


B. Y. M. C. U. CAMERA CLUB 


A glance backward into the shadowy past of 
the Provincial Days is a pleasant stimulus to 
the imagination. One beholds the then famous 
“Bunch of Grapes Tavern,” which flourished 
in the heyday of its prosperity, the structure 
dating from 1711 and situated at the corner of 
Kilby Street. On raw winter evenings, candle- 
lights burned brightly in the public room. 
To the tavern came merchants, mariners and 
travelers, who lounged before the great hearth- 
fire, snug and comfortable, while the northeast 
gale blew in fitful gusts in the murky streets 
without. One Captain Francis Goelet from 


grand coaches and fours, bewigged and powdered 
dignities and great ladies. 

The trend of the growth of the town was 
inland and the streets, as is told, were built 
along the general lines of the old cow-lanes, 
which, being crooked and at cross purposes, so 
to speak, bewilder the stranger in our city not a 
little. Life moved more leisurely in these times; 
one traveled by coach or on horseback, if at 
all; and put up at night at rambling village- 
taverns. Full-rigged ships with stately spread 
of white canvas sailed majestically out of the 
harbor to the far ends of the earth. (An old 
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print we have at hand shows the harbor filled 
with such superb square riggers under full sail, 
with two tied up at Long Wharf.) 

The European practice of dueling was intro- 
duced into the colony in an evil moment; and 
young gallants must, in consequence—to show 
their valor—blow each other’s brains out over 
fancied insults or trifling differences. Mention 
is made of one such unhappy affair, when Ben- 
jamin Woodbridge and Henry Philips having had 
an altercation at the Royal Exchange Tavern 
(doubtless in their cups) settled the same by 
pistol-practice on Boston Common, and Wood- 
bridge was killed. His grave is still to be seen 
in the old Granary Burying Ground beside Park 
Street Church. It was an affair that made 
quite a noise at the time, no doubt. Can one, 
walking across the Common in 1922, imagine 
such an event happening in Boston’s public park? 

Nearly opposite the Old South Meeting House, 
on Washington Street, stood the famous Province 
House. One immediately thinks of Hawthorne 
and his somber “‘Legends of the Province House” 
written in his inimitable style, and with the 
relapse into the Provincial atmosphere and local 
color he loved so well to depict. Here, in vice- 
regal splendor, the Royal Excellencies held court, 
surrounded by brilliant uniforms of the mili- 
tary officers and the bewigged pomp of the 
judges and officers of the Crown. Here the gentry 
gathered at sumptuous feasts and brilliant balls. 
The shade of the beautiful Lady Eleanore flits 
before the mind’s eye in all the hauteur and glory 
of her youth as described in the “Twice Told 
Tales.’ One sees the horsemen spurring off with 
the invitations to the first families of the colony 
to be present at a grand ball to be held in her 
honor; and the tragedy that follows! The grim 
sinister fate which overtakes the fair lady and all 
who worshiped at her shrine! Rich in romance 
were the Provincial Days in Boston! Of the old 
Government House nothing remains to-day but a 
portion of the rear wall backing onto quaint 
Province Court, the main structure having been 
destroyed in the fire of 1864. 

A short walk from the Province House was 
Faneuil Hall, “the Cradle of Liberty.” Built in 
1762 upon the walls of the first Faneuil Hall, so 
named from its donor, Peter Faneuil, in 1742. It 
was intended originally for a market. The first 
public meeting to be held here was in 1763, 
James Otis being the orator. The question of 
“‘Justifiable Resistance’ was the topic,— first 
mutterings of the storm which was to burst some 
twelve years later into the tempestuous strife of 
the American Revolution—hence the name 
“Cradle of Liberty,” which still clings to the 
ancient structure. Many events in Boston his- 


tory the old hall has witnessed, excitement and 
oratory, articulate and inarticulate, in protest of 
the Stamp Act; quartering of British troops; a 
play even given by English officers and written 
by Burgoyne himself, being a farce entitled. 
“The Blockade of Boston,” and much enjoyed by 
the Tories of those days, which is all we know con- 
cerning the General’s farce. 

In passing, we must note the site of Benjamin 
Franklin’s birthplace, which was on Milk Street. 
at No. 17. The old structure has long since been 
removed, but the present one bears the legend 
“Birthplace of Franklin” with a bust of the 
patriot. 

Boston having had its Tea Party, its Battle of 
Bunker Hill, its siege and the events so well 
known to history of the Revolutionary times. 
weathered the storm and, in the peaceful years 
which followed, developed rapidly. The searcher 
of historical bits of these years will find a wealth 
of material still in existence: Paul Revere’s House 
in North Square; Christ Church, where a single 
lantern hung on one fateful night, casting out a 
gleam and setting events in motion which were 
to startle the world, and propagate (most notable 
of all) a new Idea; the house on Marshal’s Lane. 
where Benjamin Thompson—afterwards Cham- 
berlain of the Bavarian Court, Count Rumford. 
prime minister, and ruler of the country in all 
but name—sold imported material to fashionable 
folk of the town; Copp’s Hill Burying Ground. 
where sleep so many of the old Bostonians, many 
famous to history and others famous enough in 
their own day but forgotten by history. These 
souvenirs of the dead past and many others will 
the industrious searcher discover without much 
trouble. 

During the nineteenth century, there developed 
in and about Boston a group of men, characteris- 
tic of the times, writers in fact, with ideas to 
express and the ability to express them. The 
Revolution had been fought for an Idea—turbu- 
lent times fraught with danger and turmoil, out 
of which came the victory of the Idea—a free 
government by the people; an Idea brought to 
realisation here after the passing of untold ages in 
which man had been groping his way upward 
from his Neolithic ancestor. A new era was inau- 
gurated which proved a fruitful soil in which, 
undisturbed as yet by the commercial era, the 
scholar flourished in peace and plenty, and thus 
developed that list of writers of whom all America 
is justly proud:—Emerson, Lowell, Longfellow, 
Hawthorne, Holmes, Thoreau, Howells, Park- 
man, Motley, Prescott, Fiske, Aldrich and others. 
This galaxy of literary lights is so well known 
that a few notes as to their connection with 
Boston will suffice. 
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In the New Brick Church, that stood on 
Hanover Street—one of the predecessors of the 
ivy-clad Unitarian Church in Copley Square (torn 
down in 1912)—Emerson preached, from 1829 to 
1832. Hawthorne in his “Scarlet Letter’? and 
“Province House Tales” gives ample evidence of 
his wanderings in old Boston. In the old city 
of Cambridge we find the family-residences of 
both Longfellow and Lowell—fine souvenirs of 


one literary shrine after another, did space allow. 

We have given but a suggestion of Boston’s 
story. We have not spoken of Leif Ericson or his 
sojourn here in the year one thousand. We have 
not mentioned the part Boston played in the 
events that led up to the Rebellion, or what part 
she took in it, nor have we referred to the World 
War. The world knows the spirit of its citizens 
and has not forgotten how in their indignation 
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Boston’s literary past. Where the Parker House 
now stands, was the site of Edward Everett 
Hale’s birthplace. On Bosworth Place, nearby, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes dwelt for eighteen years; 
his home is graphically described in the “Auto- 
crat.”” In old Louisburg Square, No. 10, we find 
the one-time home of Louisa M. Alcott; and here, 
too, at No. 4, dwelt William D. Howells in the 
late seventies. On Chestnut Street, No. 50, is 
to be seen the house where Parkman lived (1864 
until his death in 1893). On Mt. Vernon Street, 
No. 59, with its classic doorway, lived Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich; and so we might continue with 


they rose and crushed the scandalous affair fol- 
lowing the traitorous Police strike, a few months 
ago, policed the city and shot down the mis- 
creants in the heart of Boston, in one instance, 
not far from the Common. 

Is it a wonder that the Bostonians love their 
city and take pride in its history? 

The members of Boston’s Camera Club (the 
Y. M. C. Union Camera Club) realising that no 
views of Boston existed that adequately depicted 
the charms of the city, brought the matter before 
their June meeting and voted that its members 
should do what they could during the summer 
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and fall of 1921 to interpret, photographically, 
the aspect of the city. With a will they went to 
their self-appointed task. Their purpose was not 
so much the illustrating of public buildings and 
historic shrines, as the recording as artistically as 
they might the pictorial possibilities of the city. 
Quaint courts, alleys and doorways played as 
important a part in the scheme as street-scenes, 
harbor and water-front motives, vistas of archi- 
tecturally important buildings and compositions 
in the various parkways. 

They have succeeded in catching Boston in its 
various moods of the four seasons. Boston smil- 
ing in brilliant sunshine, Boston shrouded in fog 
and rain, Boston mantled in snow, and Boston 
decked in its summer-dress of green. 

These one hundred and fifty or more camera- 
workers are united in their disagreement with the 
well-known etcher Joseph Pennell, that there is 
nothing in the city worth the artist’s attentions! 
The proof of their contention is what they have 
produced. So successful have they been, that the 
City of Boston awoke to the fact that what has 
been done by these men surpasses anything 
attempted before, either by the artist’s brush or 
pen, or the etcher’s tool. The famous Boston 
Public Library, the home of over a million vol- 
umes,. with its paintings by Sargent and Abbey, 
placed at the disposal of the Club for three weeks, 
in December, its fine and spacious exhibition- 
hall. Here over one hundred and sixty of the 
prints were hung and viewed by thousands of 
Bostonians. The newspapers featured the collec- 
tion. Boston’s largest and best-known club, 
The City Club, with a membership of over six 
thousand, invited the Camera Club to place the 
prints in its gallery in January, which was done, 
and other public and private institutions have 
requested the privilege to exhibit them. 

The prints are eleven by fourteen and eight 
by ten for the most part, mounted on large white 
or nearly white mounts. Bromide is chiefly the 
medium employed. It is interesting to note that 
the original negatives were seldom larger than 


4x5, 3144x414 being the average, although 
many of the most striking prints were from 214 
x 314 negatives. 

While the collection is adequate—satisfying 
in the extreme—the surface has only been 
scratched; for Boston will yield many times as 
many interesting compositions. The Guild of 
Photographers of the Boston Society of Arts and 
Crafts, composed of amateurs and professionals, 
many of whom belong to the Camera Club, realis- 
ing this, will proceed to carry on the good work, 
and in March will have an exhibition that will 
cover the field. 

The pictorial interpretation of one’s own city 
is a fascinating thing to do; for not only does the 
worker find new beauties at every turn—beauties 
that he has passed with unseeing eyes for years— 
but he succeeds in making the man of the street 
see them also. This promotes civic pride and 
civic advancement, and much is gained thereby. 

The making of beautiful landscapes, the creat- 
ing of delightful pictorial studies in the country, 
is a fine thing to do; but to idealise what is usually 
regarded as commonplace in a city, to find pleas- 
ing lines in its streets and buildings, and to 
treat them in a manner that calls forth all the 
poetry inherent in us, is a noble thing to accom- 
plish. The play of light and shadow on an arch, 
doorway, facade or a street, once caught in all its 
beauty and presented to the public through our 
(the photographer’s) medium of expression, will 
cause the busy city-dweller to begin to seé 
through our eyes; and once his eyes begin to 
glimpse what is about them, the humdrum path 
becomes a source of inspiration. 

All honor, then, to the pictorialist who seeks 
out these beauties and sets them forth that the 
multitude may grasp them! His is the greater 
work and will bear fruit, as the multitude is com- 
posed of city-dwellers. The illustrations which 
accompany this article have been selected by 
Mr. Wilfred A. French, Managing-Editor of 
Psoto-Era MaGazine, from The Union Camera 
Club’s “Boston” exhibition. 
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Selling Your Photographs 


FREDERICK C. DAVIS 


Book-Rights Reserved 


Shipping the Product to Market 


y/f]| local newspaper, the photographer 


“ae ) HEN a print is to be offered to a 

J 


g| starts out, sometimes, as soon as one 
hour after making the exposure, 

Ba) with the print in his hand, and, 
arriving at the desk of the city-editor, he allows 
him to examine it. In such a case, mailing the 
print would delay it; perhaps delay it until its 
interest has cooled, and so make it worthless. 
But when submitting prints to magazines one 
should always invoke the aid of Uncle Sam’s 
mail-service, no matter if the editor lives just 
next door and the publication-office is but a block 
distant. 

The shipping of your prints to their markets 
merits special consideration. If the photograph, 
after being wrapped, can be bent easily, it is apt 
to arrive at the editor’s desk in a cracked and 
crumpled condition. Then, the editor could not 
buy it if he wished. And, when it is returned, 
its maker finds it to be so mutilated that it is 
useless to try to market it elsewhere. Proper 
protection of photographs when shipping them 
is an aid to both editor and contributor. 

Photographs which are 4 x 5 inches in size can 
be sent safely in a No. 11 envelope of heavy 
manila paper if a sheet of cardboard is placed in 
the envelope too. The cardboard prevents the 
breaking of corners, the bending, and the crack- 
ing of the print. For a return-envelope—never 
omit to enclose an envelope addressed to yourself and 
adequately stamped for the return of the print if it is 
unavailable—for a return envelope, a No. 10 
manila envelope is the best. 

Prints which are 4 x 5 inches or larger should be 
sent in larger envelopes—in clasp-envelopes. 
These envelopes can be obtained at stationers’ 
in sizes suitable for almost any photograph. The 
envelope should be about an inch larger each way 
than the print. The print, as well as a piece of 
cardboard—which should be somewhat larger 
than the print—can be sent safely in the clasp- 
envelope container. On no occasion forget to 
enclose a return-envelope, which should be self- 
addressed and stamped. The return-envelope 
may be of the same size as the outer one; and, if 
it is folded, it may be easily inserted. The en- 
velopes mentioned, I have found by experience, 
are the best containers that can be used for 
photographs that are to be mailed. 


Never roll a print and insert it in a mailing- 
tube. If there is anything an editor does not 
want you to do, it is that. Prints so sent never 
lose the violent curve they acquire in transit, and 
then they are no more amenable to reason than a 
temperamental mule. Prints should always be 
sent flat—never rolled or folded, nor in any 
other condition except perfectly flat. 

The envelope should be addressed to “The 
Editor” of the particular magazine selected. Do 
not address it to the editor by name, for it might 
arrive at a time when he is on his vacation, and so 
it will follow him all over the country and perhaps 
it will become lost. There should be no enclosure 
other than the photograph; except, when it is 
necessary, a sheet carrying an explanation or a 
short article to be printed with the picture. Do 
not write a letter to the editor unless the photo- 
graph is timely and should have an immediate 
decision. The professional news-photographer 
submits his work without letters, and with no 
identification except his name on the back of each 
print—and it isn’t what’s on the back, but what’s 
on the front, that counts. 

Photographs properly require only third-class 
postage rates. The addition of a caption to the 
print, or any other written matter included with 
it, automatically raises the rate to first-class. 
Even if nothing but the photograph alone is sent, 
I advise the use of first-class service for several 
reasons: the print is then carried more quickly; 
it is handled more carefully; and the sender may 
seal the container, which he is unable to do with 
third-class matter. Always, then, send your 
photographs by first-class mail. 

Editors do not maintain special funds for the 
purpose of paying for postage-due stamps. That 
is, if a package of photographs arrives at the ed- 
itor’s desk with the postage not fully prepaid, the 
payment by the editor of the postage due does 
not make his attitude kindly toward the work 
itself. There are a good many editors who will 
not accept contributions from the postoffice which 
have postage-due stamps attached because of the 
neglect of the sender to fully prepay the postage. 
There are a great many more editors who will not 
return photographs unless a stamped and self- 
addressed envelope is enclosed with the offering. 
The attitude is entirely justified, for the supply- 
ing of postage to careless contributors in such 
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cases would cost a magazine hundreds of dollars 
every year. 

Never send your photographs by registered 
mail unless their value is extraordinary; and 
never send them by special-delivery mail unless the 
prints are addressed to a newspaper and possess 
burning-hot news interest. To send photographs 
of average quality by either registered or special- 
delivery mail is a trick of the novice struggling 
for recognition. Use ordinary first-class service 
and the editor will feel more kindly toward you 
than if he is made to stop bis work and sign a 
mail-receipt. 

Not all photographs are accepted by the very 
first editor who sees them. Very often it is the 
fifth, or the tenth, or even the twentieth editor 
who buys them. So if a print comes back, im- 
mediately send it out again and again and again. 
Don’t stop, for the very next time you might sell it. 
If it’s a good print, there is an editor somewhere 
waiting for it. 


The Prices Paid 


The most remarkable news-photographs ever 
made—they were exposed at the South Pole— 
brought $3,000 from Leslie’s for “* First Rights,” 
and $1,000 more from International for ““Second 
Rights.””» Some photographers have realised 
hundreds of dollars from lucky shots; an ex- 
traordinary photograph may bring from $25 to 
$100; but the average price paid is $3.00; and, 
indeed, there are some editors who unblushingly 
offer as little as ten or twenty-five cents for prints; 
and some who find it impossible, unwise, or un- 
necessary to pay for prints at all. 

Although the average price paid is not astound- 
ing, it is a good return on the cost of making; 
also, the abundant opportunities for salable 
prints compensate for what each cheque lacks. 
A photographer who is wide-awake and moving 
ought not to find it difficult to sell at least ten 
prints each week, if not more, when one considers 
the large number of available subjects and the 
multitude of magazines. 

Newspapers pay for prints according to their 
breadth of circulation. A  widely-read daily 
will pay more for photographs than one of small 
circulation. Very often, newspaper-editors pre- 
fer that the press-photographer send a bill for his 
services. If you are asked to do that, do not 
hesitate to charge a price you think is entirely 
just; but don’t grasp the opportunity to profiteer. 
Better, discover the price asked by the newspa- 
per’s favorite commercial-photographer, and mark 
down your price accordingly. That is business, 
not to take an unfair advantage. 

Whatever the price that is paid, don’t object 
if you think it is too low; accept the payment and 


seek a more remunerative market next time. 
This applies to magazines as well as to news- 
papers. 

The prices paid by magazines vary likewise, but 
none of any reputation pays less than one dollar 
per print. There are many factors which decide 
the size of the cheque which the press-photog- 
rapher receives. The first is the circulation of 
the publication, for its financial reserve depends 
on the number of buyers. The size of the print 
in some instances decides the price paid. Thus, 
one magazine pays $1.00 for prints of one size 
and $2.00 for larger ones. However, there are 
not many magazines who pay according to the 
size of print. 

Sometimes, retouching must be applied to a 
print in order to make it suitable for reproduc- 
tion; and, as the service of a retoucher is ex- 
pensive, something is deducted from the photog- 
rapher’s cheque to pay for the work. Popular 
Science is a magazine of that policy. The photog- 
rapher can avoid such deductions from his 
cheques by supplying photographs of such quality 
that they will need no retouching. 

If a photograph is offered for the exclusive use 
of one magazine it may bring a higher price than 
if it were non-exclusive. Thus, Collier’s pays 
$3.00 for non-exclusive prints and $5.00 for ex- 
clusive ones. Leslie’s rarely accepts any print 
that is not exclusive; indeed, non-exclusiveness 
may be a reason for rejection. For accepted 
prints, it pays $3.00 and more. Calendar-makers 
and postcard-makers, of course, buy only ex- 
clusive rights. A publisher is always more favor- 
ably inclined toward an exclusive than toward a 
non-exclusive print; and, very often, the added 
favor means added dollars to the payment. 

The use to which a print is put is also a de- 
ciding factor in payment. A print bought for 
use as a cover-illustration will bring home a bigger 
cheque than if it were used merely as one of many 
illustrations. Too, Illustrated World pays $3.00 
and more for prints used in its pictorial section, 
but $2.00 for those used in its mechanical de- 
partment. Other magazines do not make this 
distinction. 

After all, the price paid depends wholly on the 
usefulness and quality of the print. If, some- 
times, as in the case of the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
the payment is made with a view to the photog- 
rapher’s reputation, it is only because news- 
photographers of experience produce prints of a 
higher average quality than beginners do. But, 
if a beginner “delivers the goods,” the editor is 
just as glad to pay to him the large cheque as he 
is to pay it to any one else. 

A few examples of prices paid will be of in- 
terest. Collier's pays $3.00 for non-exclusive 
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prints and $5.00 for exchisive prints, and from 
$25.00 to $100.00 a page for layouts (spreads). 
Illustrated World pays $3.00 for each print. 
Leslie’s pays $3.00 and more. Popular Mechan- 
ics pays $3.00 and up, and $25.00 a page for lay- 
outs. Popular Science reimburses at the rate of 
$3.00 for each photograph, and sometimes more. 
The Saturday Blade pays $2.00 for each. The 
Thompson Art Company pays from $1.00 to 
$5.00. Underwood and Underwood pay from 
$3.00 and up, according to the value of the print. 
The Woodman and Teirman Printing Company 
pays at rates varying from $5.00 to $50.00. 

“But when is payment made?” you ask. The 
answer is, “Either upon acceptance or upon 
publication.” 

By far, most magazines pay according to the 
more desirable plan—upon acceptance. As 
soon as such a magazine decides that a photo- 
graph is useful to it, it mails a cheque to the 
sender. Sometimes, a receipt is sent with the 
cheque, which the recipient must sign and return; 
but, more often, the cheque itself is the receipt. 
Payment upon acceptance is by far the more de- 
sirable method, for with it the worker is paid as 
soon as his work is done; there is no waiting 
for weeks and months for payment, as in the case 
of pay-on-publication magazines. 

There are a few magazines who wait until the 
photograph actually appears in the pages of the 
publication before payment is made. In such 
cases, the photographer has no recourse but to 
wait until the editor is ready to print his contri- 
bution whenever it may be. 

In the case of pay-on-publication magazines, 
notice is usually sent that the photograph has 
been accepted for publication and that it will be 
paid for as soon as it is published. Sometimes, 
no notice is given at all of publication or accept- 
ance; and in that case the photographer must 
scan each issue of the magazine in order to find his 


contribution when it appears, or he must wait 
until the cheque arrives that denotes publica- 
tion. Either method is uncertain; but there is 
nothing to do but to endure it. Some publica- 
tions even wait for some time after publication 
before making payment, as in the case of the 
Kansas City Star, which pays on the fifteenth of 
the month following publication, and the Satur- 
day Blade which also mails all cheques the month 
following publication. This is a discouraging 
policy; but as the cheque always arrives in the 
end, there is little to be said in condemnation; 
photographer is obliged to make the best of it. 

The contributor should always keep a record 
of prints accepted and to be paid for on publica- 
tion. Otherwise, by an oversight, a cheque for 
published material may never come, and the 
photographer may never miss it. Too, a cheque 
may arrive unexpectedly from a forgotten source 
and cause an attack of heart-failure. 

The beginner does not achieve mountain-top 
prices except by a lucky shot now and then. 
Prices increase with your experience and your 
reputation. 

The photographer who develops his “nose for 
news” until it can scent a salable photograph in 
every conceivable situation is the photographer 
who has the large cheques forced upon him. 

The “sky-high” cheques come to the camerist 
who, night and day, through sunshine and storm, 
earthquake and cyclone, is always “hot on the 
trail” of the salable photograph that is tucked 
away somewhere, where only a keen scent and 
a large amount of perseverance can lead him; and 
when he arrives, the subject will be singing 
truthfully, “Shoot me and the wor-rld istha-hine.” 
There are enough of these subjects to shame the 
biggest choir on earth by their “singing.” How- 
ever, the photographer must know good music 
when he hears it. 

(To be continued) 
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Preparing Light-Sensitive Photographic Papers 
Part III 
CHAS. E. MULLIN 


(All rights reserved by the author) 


Blue-Print, White-Print and Brown-Print Fapers 


S)JHESE papers are prepared easily and 
cheaply. The amateur will find 
yj these papers good to begin the 
experimental work on_ sensitising 
and will gain valuable experience 
in the preparation of the more expensive papers 
while working with these cheaper papers. 


Formvuta No. 32 


A 
Ferric ammonium citrate............. .80 gr 
B 
Potassium ferricyanide............... .60 gr 


“A” and “B” may be prepared in the light. 
When ready for use, equal parts of “A” and “B” 
are mixed in the darkroom and applied to the 
paper by immersion, floating or brushing. 

The addition of 14 gr. potassium bichromate 
or 1 gr. potassium bromide per ounce of mixture 
helps to keep the solution; but it is best to mix 
“A” and “B” only as required for immediate 
use. After printing, wash in water that contains 
1% of potassium bichromate, or 244% alum, as 
this gives the print a deeper blue than when 
washed in water only. The above paper is es- 


pecially suitable for engineering work. This 
formula gives good results on fabrics also. 
A more rapid paper is prepared from 
FormuLa No. 33 
A 
Ferric ammonium citrate.............110 gr. 
Potassium ferricyanide............... 50 gr. 


Coat the paper with “A,” print and develop 
in “B.” Fix by washing in water. 

When a print is overexposed it is generally 
discarded: but it may be saved very often by 
sponging with Formula No. 34. 

Formuta No 34 


When the lines reappear, wash in water. 


No. 35 


Ferric ammonium citrate ............150 gr. 


Uranium nitrate................ 20 gr. 


This is specially intended for use on Japanese 
tissue-paper sized with arrowroot, sodium phos- 
phate, glucose and water. U.S. Patent, Num- 
ber 1,126,872 Feb. 2, 1915. 

Formua No. 36 

What is called a “cyanotype”’ paper is prepared 
by sensitising the paper with Formula No. 32 A, 
drying, printing and developing in 32 B. Fix by 
washing in water. 

Formuta No. 37 

A “crystotype” paper is prepared by floating 
the paper on Formula No. 32 A, and drying. 
After printing, brush with Formula No. 37 A or 


B. 


B 


Blue prints may be toned to various tints 
after fixing by means of the following formulas. 
Wash well after toning. 

Formua No. 38 
(Greenish tinge) 


Sulphuric. acid....................4 minims 


Formu.a No. 39 
(Green) 
250 gr. 


Acidify with sulphuric acid. 
Formu.a No. 40 
(Violet-lilac) 


1 oz 
FormvuLa No. 41 
(Lilac-pink) 
Potassium sulphocyanide..............10 gr. 


Remove excess solution by blotting, expose 
to strong sunlight and dry. 
Formu.a No. 42 
(Lilac-violet) 


100 gr. 
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Formvuta No. 43 
(Greenish-black) 


30 gr. 


Add sulphuric acid until acid to litmus paper, 
then add ammonium hydroxide until neutral, 
then add 4 gr. catechu, shake well and filter. 


Formuta No. 44 
(Brownish-black) 


Brown ground with white lines. 
A 


Ammonium .......6 minims 
Water.. 

B 


Bleach in “A” until color disappears, wash 
and place in “B” until desired color is reached, 
wash and dry. 

Formuta No. 45 


A (Purple-brown) 
Tannic acid.. 
Pyrogallic acid. 
B 
Potassium hydroxide. . 8 gr 


Tone i ry ““A” to lilac, rinse and then in “B”’ 


wash and dry. 
Formuta No. 46 
(Gray to red) 


Add ammonium hydroxide to dissolve the pre- 
cipitate at first formed, leaving the liquor a deep 
blue. 
Use a dark print without strong contrasts and 
wash well before toning. The prints first turn 
a mauve, then gray and finally red. 


Brown-Print Paper 
Formuta No. 47 
A 
Swell gelatine by soaking 6 hours in water, 
then warm on water-bath until dissolved. 


B 


Ferric ammonium citrate . or 
20 gr 
45 gr. 
E 

Sodium hyposulphite................. 10 gr 


Add “B,” “C” and “D”’ in the order named, 
slowly to “A” while stirring. Apply while 


warm by brushing. Print, wash in water, fix in 

“E”’ for 2 minutes and wash well in water again. 
Black Prints 

Black lines on white ground from negative. 


Formuta No. 48 


A 
Iron perchloride......................44 gr. 
22 gr. 
B 


Make a blue print as usual, then use this blue 
print as a negative to print the paper sensitised 
with “A.” Print until the yellow has changed 
to white, then develop in *B.” 


White-Print Paper 


This formula is just the reverse of the regular 
“blue-print” paper. The blue-print paper has a 
blue ground with white lines, but this white- 
print paper has a white ground with blue lines. 


Formuta No. 49 


A 
15 gr. 


Dissolve the gum in half the water and the 
salts in the rest. Mix the two solutions. 


Potassium ferricyanide............. . .250 gr. 
Hydrochloric acid............... 39 minims 
Sulphuric acid.. 15 minims 
Water... 
70 gr. 


Sensitise by brushing with “A” and dry 
quickly. Print in very bright sunlight for 1 or 2 
minutes and develop by floating on “B” for 
about 1 minute, taking care that none of the 
solution gets on the back of the paper. Wash in 
water and immerse in “C”’ for about 10 minutes 
and then wash well. 

Blue stains may be removed by applying ““D” 
locally and then washing well. ‘“B”’ may be used 
to write on blue prints, using it on a pen as ink. 


(To be continued) 


[A number of new readers have been eager to 
know with what issue these interesting articles 
began. We are pleased to inform them that the 
January, 1922, number contained Part I. The 
series ends in the April issue-—Eprror.] 
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Pictorial Photography in Colors 


ROBERT M. FANSTONE 


ANY workers regard natural-color 
photography only from the purely 
technical or scientific point of view, 
;and few indeed are the transpar- 
encies or color-prints seen in the ex- 
hibitions that possess any great value as pictorial 
photographs, or indicate that their producer has 
endeavored to infuse any artistic feeling into his 
productions. Certainly, here and there, we do 
find exceptions to this almost invariable rule; but 
the fact of the matter is that the practice of color 
photographic processes may be traced almost 
entirely to an interest in the technical side, fol- 
lowed possibly by a fuller realisation of the value 
of good technical natural-color photography ap- 
plied to some scientific branch of work very far 
removed from the artistic, which perhaps appeals 
only to the few. Another reason for this fact is 
that the photographer who works from purely 
wsthetic motives has not often the requisite tech- 
nical knowledge or the inclination to acquire 
it, that is essential to succes ful natural-color 
photography. At the risk of entering upon a 
controversial topic, it may be said that many 
embryo pictorialists seek to produce pictorial 
photographs before they have fully mastered 
the technique of their craft, and many of their 
results show technique so manifestly bad that 
the photographs produced actually give far less 
wsthetic pleasure to some than do the really 
beautiful technical photographs by skilled 
commercial worker. This is a digression, but 
I think that such is necessary in order to 
point out that, in attempting pictorial photog- 
raphy in colors successfully, a sound knowledge 
of photographic technique in general is an ab- 
solute essential. The other aspect of the subject 
I propose to deal with very briefly in the following 
paragraph. 

The photographer who has a grasp of pictorial 
precepts and has made some attempts in the pro- 
duction of photographs that are distinctive in 
their conception and treatment will find upon 
attempting to express himself in color, that he has 
different ground to cover, much to learn, as well 
as much to unlearn. As photographers we are so 
intent upon viewing our pictorial compositions 
through a mental vision that is devoid of color- 
considerations that the reverse order presents 
considerable difficulties in practice. Frequently 


we come across subjects, very attractive in them- 
selves, that are quite impossible as monochrome 
simply because their appeal lies in the subtlety of 


their coloring. It might be thought that these 
are the ideal subjects for representation by nat- 
ural color photography; but this is certainly not 
the case. Rare, indeed, are the occasions when 
a subject has been passed over as a monochrome- 
composition, will it for the same reasons be ideal 
as a subject for a fine color-picture. Often it 
will be found that if a subject is attractive in 
monochrome, it will also be of value for natural- 
color photography, always provided that it does 
not cover too large an area. The distant pano- 
ramic view is no more likely to be successful as a 
pictorial color-photograph than it would be as a 
monochrome-subject; in fact, in this latter case 
the chances of success are all the greater, since 
hand-work may be introduced, or combination 
printing may be adopted, with a view to putting 
in some foreground object that would “throw 
back.” The distance of such does not con- 
veniently come within the angle of the lens at the 
time of exposure. 

The ideal subject for pictorial representation by 
color-photography must be discovered by every 
worker for himself, since only very general rules 
can be given. Care must also be taken in select- 
ing the material for color-compositions, not to 
overlook the technical demands of the process, 
since the production of perfect work will depend 
to a very great degree upon the technical quality, 
no matter how attractive the subject itself, which 
may be beyond the capabilities of the process 
employed, for reasons too lengthy to be entered 
upon here. In regard to the pictorial aspect. 
one or two main points may be indicated as es- 
sential. 

Both the subject itself and its composition 
should be simple; that is to say, it is better to con- 
centrate attention upon a single tree or bush of 
distinctly contrasting colors than to include in 
the composition a sketch of woodland of varied 
hues. An area of a few yards will often furnish 
a more distinctive color-picture than some vista 
of beautiful coloring, no matter how satisfying 
to the eye this may be. Natural-color photog- 
raphy cannot express in a few square inches 
what in nature occupies perhaps several hun- 
dred-thousand feet in extent; the reduction of 
each individual spot of contrasting color is so 
great that, unless very brilliant or distinctive, 
the contrast cannot be as strongly empha- 
sised as it is in the original. In cases like this, 
the most satisfactory course will be for the 
photographic pictorialist to take some part of the 
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composition, such as the effect of light, or color- 
contrast, upon a bough or group of flowers and 
foliage. If the worker will consider this carefully, 
he will, I am sure, see the force of this argument, 
also bearing in mind that old dictum pressed upon 
the beginner in pictorial photography, about the 
part being greater than the whole. Of all the 
failures in color-photographs, from the pictorial 
standpoint, most could be attributed to the 
photographer attempting what is obviously more 
than his medium is capable of producing satis- 
factorily, and of all the color-photographs pro- 
duced and exhibited during the last few years 
those depicting quite simple subjects have been 
more consistently successful than those that at- 
tempted to portray large expanses of landscape, 
such as a painter would immortalise upon a large 
canvas. For this reason, a simple study of still- 
life or a simple, though studied arrangement of 
flowers of contrasting colors, is often far more 
attractive as a color-photograph than a landscape- 
subject, and this class of work is ideal for pic- 
torial photography in colors. 

The color-photographer seeking pictorial com- 
positions will have another distinct point to keep 
before him. When producing monochrome- 
photographs, only “‘form,”’ and, to a lesser degree, 
tone, in rendering the contrasts and colors of the 
subject have to beconsidered; but in color-photog- 
raphy, from the pictorial point of view, there 
are also in addition to the lines forming the pict- 
ure, the harmony, contrast, and balance of the 
colors that compose the picture, which will have 
a very decided bearing upon the success of the 
work from the artistic point of view. Monotony 
in any form is to be avoided, such as would be 
produced by large expanses of the same color, 
with no contrast or the relief afforded by other 
colors, or even by lighter or darker shades of the 
same. Many landscapes, for instance, are com- 
posed simply of tones of green. In Nature, of 
course, there is plenty of contrast in such ex- 
panses; but when reduced down to the modest 
dimensions of a color-plate, such pictures are apt 
to give an “all-over-one”’ color-effect, if the term 
may be coined. That is unpleasing and monot- 
onous in the extreme. Only last summer, I was 
seeking for color-subjects along the banks of a 
disused canal and several good compositions had 
to be passed over for this reason. I then came 
upon a group of weeds that blossomed in spikes 
of reddish-pink, combined with yellow coltsfoot, 
and, though these occupied a small area in the 
composition, they were sufficient to produce the 
required color-contrast and relieve the monot- 
onous effect. Figures also help a landscape, 
and, if introduced, care must be taken to see that 
on the one hand they assume sufficient promi- 


nence, and on the other the mistake must not be 
made of over-emphasising the presence of the 
figure. A touch of color may often be supplied 
by the introduction of a figure, and for this reason 
all models should wear bright and distinctive 
colored clothing, such as will photograph well. 

The pictorial color-photographer will do well 
not to neglect a careful study of the masters of 
painting, both new and old. I mean, of course, 
those who paint with fidelity to nature; and 
though some geniuses may appeal to the imagi- 
nation of some with lavender-sunsets and effects 
never yet seen by the vision of normal man, these 
are useless for our purpose. The value of a care- 
ful study of the old masters is difficult to over- 
estimate, since it brings a good idea of form and 
composition, a sense of color and decorative de- 
sign, which cannot but assist the photographer 
to a very great extent in seeking beautiful sub- 
jects. 

Enough has been said to show that though the 
production of pictorial photographs in colors is 
not an easy matter, and not to be approached 
without a very considerable self-culture and edu- 
cation in artistic principles, there is a real pos- 
sibility that, given care in the selection and treat- 
ment of the right kind of subject, works of the 
highest quality and of great beauty may be pro- 
duced. Few of the best-known of our pictorial- 
ists have seemingly credited the color-photo- 
graphic processes as of much value as a means to 
express the beauties of nature; and, as before 
pointed out, there is certainly room for a decided 
improvement in the pictorial quality of much of 
the color-work shown. Perhaps some pictorial- 
ist of the artistic cult will exercise his skill and 
discrimination in the pictorial side of color-pho- 
tography and let us see something really worth 
while. The British Journal. 


To Know What We Like 


One of the most difficult things in the world 
is to know what you like, and we go through the 
world being hypnotised by people imposing 
things upon us and trying to convince us that we 
like those things. The reason why that is able 
to happen is because we have this conviction, 
this “inner light,’ and this wonderful natural 
taste which enables us to tell at a glance what is 
good and what is bad! But you have got to ask 
yourself seriously whether a thing is good or bad 
in principle, and it is extraordinarily difficult to 
get that what I may call “conviction of sin” into 
people. A. Ciurron Brock. 
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Mouths in Portraiture 


qk. N. E. LUBOSHEY introduced 
the subject of ‘Mouths in Por- 
traiture” by saying that, perhaps 


=8 most expressive and important feat- 
ure of Ta human face. He quoted a famous 
French physiognomist 

“Whatever is in the mind is communicated to 
the mouth. 

“Every mouth which is as broad again as the 
eye denotes dullness and stupidity. 

*Disproportion between the upper and lower 
lip is a sign of folly or wickedness. 

“Very large, though well-proportioned lips, 
always denote a gross, sensual, indelicate, and 
sometimes a stupid or wicked man. 

“In proportion to the cavity in the middle of 
the under lip, in a person not otherwise deficient 
in signs of intellect, is the fancy, the sarcastic 
wit, the coldness of heart, and the watchful 
cunning. 

“When in a person who, in other respects, 
exhibits proofs of intellect and of a powerful 
character, we find, not far from the centre of the 
middle line of the mouth, an opening, which 
scarcely closes, and suffers the teeth to be seen, 
even when the mouth is shut, it is a sign of cold, 
unmerciful severity and contemning malignity, 
which will seek its advantage by injury to others. 

“He is certainly of a base and malignant dis- 
position who laughs, or endeavours to conceal 
a laugh, when mention is made of the suffering 
of a poor man, or of the failings of a good man. 
Such characters have commonly little upper or 
under lip, a sharply-delineated middle line of the 
mouth, which at both ends turns disagreeably 
upwards, and fearful teeth!” 

Mr. Luboshey pointed out, by aid of numerous 
portraits and drawings, how the mouth was 
expressive of sadness, astonishment, horror, 
admonition, physical pain and mental pain, and 
also how the lines descending from the nose to 
the corners of the mouth played an important 
part in this expression. These lines were usually 
retouched out of existence by the retoucher who 
had not received some training in drawing from 
the human figure. 

An examination of a series of portraits of men 
known to. photographers showed that their 
characteristic dispositions were revealed mainly 
by the lips and the associated lines. What were 
photographers to do to conceal, emphasise, or 
subdue these characteristics? Strive to obtain 


such exposure and development of the plate 
so as to get a perfect balance between the high- 


lights, halftones, and deepest shadows. This 
was the secret of success in the work of the old 
masters of portraiture. It is difficult to say 
where we stand in modern portraiture. We 
have more variety in lighting-effects, less retouch- 
ing and better taste; but we lack expression in 
the individual features because we cannot draw, 
and do not realise their subtlety. We must 
endeavour to obtain more delicacy of modeling 
in the highlights, and in this respect the use of 
panchromatic methods is advisable. 

Mr. Luboshey referred to the work of two 
prominent photographers. Perscheid was not 
successful in photographing ladies—they never 
came to him with natural skins, and he obtains 
his results by subtle lighting and tonality. Pirie 
Macdonald obtained his effects by strong light- 
ing and by contrasts. Lighting may exaggerate 
or subdue those irregular characteristics to be 
found in the features of most persons, in the 
former case producing a caricature. Rarely is 
the line of the mouth parallel to the line of the 
eves—the teeth, position sleeping, and the 
predominant emotion causing an irregularity in 
development. A satisfactory lighting was that 
which fell at an angle of forty-five degrees to the 
horizontal plane; this produced shadows from 
the nose which modified the highlight upon the 
lower lip, while with an inclination much greater 
the whole of the lower portion of the face was 
thrown into shadow. This variation in shadow 
could also be secured by an alteration in the 
inclination of the head which, at the same time, 
affected the curvature of the line of the mouth. 
Approach to or recession from the source of 
light had a considerable effect upon the length 
of these shadows, and it was upon a combination 
and consideration of these conditions that a 
desirable resufltcould be obtained. Mr. Lu- 
boshey preferred his sitters to talk so that he 
might secure an expression with some animation 
and character, and in the case of strangers, his 
first impression of them was the one he wished 
to depict. To concentrate on this aspect of 
portraiture it was necessary to have the technical 
operations at one’s finger ends, so that the 
opportunity be seized without any distractions 
of apparatus.—Lecture delivered by N. E. Luboshey 
before the Royal Photo. Society. 


{It will be of interest to our readers to turn 
to the editorial page of the February, 1917, issue 
and read “ The Open Mouth in Portraiture” in 
connection with Mr. Luboshey’s remarks on the 
subject.—Eprror.] 
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Will a Photographic Society Help Me? 


E. STANILAND PUGH 


2 SYNLY one answer to this question 


tographer does not exist whose 
experience is so little or so great 
that association with fellow-workers 
cannot benefit him. This being so, it is strange 
that so small a proportion of amateur photogra- 
phers ever become members of a photographic 
society. 

This, perhaps, is attributable to a_ belief, 
held by many who are still beginners, that it 
is only the enthusiastic and advanced worker 
who is eligible, or who, at least, is welcome. 
It cannot be urged too strongly that this is not 
so. Nearly all the photographic societies are 
most eager to include in their membership all 
the beginners whom they can obtain; and, having 
enrolled them, to help them in their work. 
Their members recognise that advanced workers 
are a necessity if a society is to flourish, and 
that every advanced worker must start as a 
beginner. Even as in other lines of human ac- 
tivity, there must be a beginning before it is pos- 
sible to achieve fame and fortune pictorially. 

A photographic society consists of a number 
of people interested in photography, who meet 
at frequent intervals to hear papers read on 
photographic subjects, to witness demonstra- 
tions on the working of popular processes, and 
to be mutually helpful towards success in the 
pursuit which they have in common. Funds 
are provided by a small annual subscription, 
and the operations of the society are controlled 
by a committee of its members. A secretary 
is appointed, and the post is the most responsi- 
ble one of all. 

At the commencement of each session he 
draws up a programme, in which the series of 
lectures and demonstrations arranged is set 
out. The lectures are often illustrated with 
lantern-slides, and may deal with pictorial 
photography and its possibilities—with some 
special form of subject, with a tour or holiday, 
for example. The demonstrations are intended 
to show in a practical manner the actual opera- 
tions connected with various printing-processes. 
Demonstrations are particularly helpful; since 
they afford a direct insight into the methods 
employed in producing prints and enlargements, 
ranging from gaslight and bromide, to bromoil 
and carbro. The opportunity, which is en- 


couraged in most societies, of allowing members 
to ask questions during the demonstration, or to 


perform the operation themselves, is the means 
of clearing up many of those difficulties which 
appear so puzzling when no expert is at hand to 
remove them. 

In addition to lectures and demonstrations, 
members of photographic societies enjoy many 
other advantages. An annual exhibition of 
members’ work is usually held, and an inde- 
pendent judge invited to pronounce upon the 
exhibits, medals and certificates being awarded 
for the best entry, which, by the way, is not 
necessarily an enlargement, as some seem to 
think. A small contact print, suitably mounted 
and framed, may often take the first award. 
An annual lantern-slide competition is another 
popular feature, the slides being shown and the 
awards distributed by the votes of the members 
present. 

Another popular institution is a circulating 
portfolio, passing from member to member. 
Each member in the circle, which for convenience 
is generally limited to about a dozen, is expected 
to place a print in the portfolio (covers to con- 
tain the print, with spaces for its title and tech- 
nical data being provided), and at the same 
time to write a short criticism of the photo- 
graphs placed in it by the other members: the 
portfolio is then passed on to the next person 
on the list. When it has completed its round 
and reaches the member a second time, he can 
remove his print, and with it the cover bearing 
the criticisms of his fellow-workers. These 
should afford valuable knowledge, especially to 
the beginner; if, as is usually the case, one or 
two advanced workers are in the circle. 

Then, in the summer-months, outdoor-meet- 
ings are arranged, which generally mean a visit 
to some place of interest. But the greatest 
advantage of the society-outing, to the novice 
especially, is that he is doing his photography 
with a number of other workers, to whom he 
can at once appeal in any case of doubt. He 
is sure to be able to gather a number of useful 
hints, and to learn in this way in the quickest 
and most direct manner how to make the most 
of his apparatus and material. 

It will be seen that the advantages to be 
derived from joining a camera-club are great: 
and that there is no reason why amateurs, 
however elementary their work, should assume 
that their presence would be unwelcome. The 
contrary is true of every worthwhile club. 

The Amateur Photographer. 
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My First Photograph 


KATHERINE BINGHAM 


Number Nine 


“What fun it is to rummage in one’s mental attic! 
There is a store of little scraps of things 
Hid in dim, cobwebbed aisles within my head— 
A dusty pile of half rememberings. 


Heigh ho! These things are in disorder spread; 
But some day I will sort them out again. 
Meanwhile, as I have still to earn my bread, 
A dusty treasure-chest lies in my brain.” 


for many a long day, that I finally 
Aan ous brought to light the faded tapestry 
OMe Ae of my first photographic memories. 

Sw Many of the details are obscured, 
or lost entirely; but the general outlines are 
clear, and with a little brushing-up I think 
that they will prove sufficiently distinct for 
our purpose. 

It was a June day of 1891 or °92. School 
was over for the summer, and a family-exodus 
was to be made to a beautiful little lake some 
miles from town. The man of the family had 
preceded us to make the cottage ready for our 
coming, while mother and I were to drive the 
little Morgan mare, whose presence was to add 
much to the pleasure of our outing. A friend 
offered to lend me a camera for the trip. I had 
never used one; but as this was a 3)4-inch- 
square camera of the box-variety, it did not seem 
that I could go far wrong: so I gladly accepted 
the offer, and started off in high feather, little 
dreaming that “destiny waited just around 
the corner.”’ The experiences of that day-long 
ride, as I recall them, I find extremely interest- 
ing, for several reasons. It was before the 
days of frequent motor-vehicles, or the better 
roads they have brought, and our road lay 
through a sparsely inhabited back-country, far 
from the main thoroughfare. One thing that 
I find of interest is that thus early there was 
in my make-up a notable lack of the gregarious 
instinct, which made me oblivious to the loneli- 
ness of the road, by which my companion was 
nearly reduced to tears. The other thing that 
chiefly interests me is my apparent utter lack 
of know ledge as to what would make a picture; 
or is it possible that the nervousness and haste 
of my companion in part accounts for the 
things I failed to photograph? 

Certain it is that, when I think of that trip, 
I have visions of solitary houses on whose 
porches were women spinning, and _ babies 
rocked in hooded, wooden cradles, none of 


It would seem 
that I must have had some perception of the 
pictorial value of these things; else why should 
my mental pictures be so vivid—but why, 
oh why, did I ignore the little, black box? 


which was recorded on my film. 


So far, as I recall, the first exposure was 
one of a road with rail-fence and distant hills. 
It was evidently made from the carriage, as 
a bit of wheel and thill show at the bottom of 
the film. As a matter of fact, it took a long 
time for me to “get out of the road” to look 
for pictures, and only of recent years have I 
come into my inheritance as a hill-dweller and 
learned to tramp the fields and hills regardless 
of road or path. I sadly fear that wheels would 
not track on this first road of mine, and the 
picture would be greatly improved by trimming 
top and bottom; but I send it “as is” 

The films from the trip were not developed 
until my return home. On the first possible 
evening, thereafter, the owner of the camera 
and I repaired to the kitchen, where with the 
aid of a smelly dark-lantern burning a candle 
we proceeded to see what I'd got. I must con- 
fess that the thrills of that evening have been 
somewhat obscured by my first 5 x 7 pictures, 
using the groundglass for focusing, and by my 
first Autochromes. Nevertheless, I know how 
miraculous it seemed when the image grew 
under our gaze, even by the dim and flickering 
candle-light. Indeed, it still seems more or 
less of a miracle to me, this making of pictures 
by photography. This was before the days 
of the non-curling film, and I had read that 
the curling could be prevented by soaking in 
glycerine. Evidently, I had not taken sufficient 
heed to what I read, and didn’t get the propor- 
tions correctly. Indeed, it may have been 
clear glycerine that we used, at least the films 
carefully pinned down on a board, to dry, showed 
no tendency, whatever, toward drying when we 
inspected them the next morning. After a day 
or so of waiting, they still seemed very peculiar; 
but as I didn’t know how they ought to be, I 
tried a blue-print from one, and, wherever 
they are, I imagine that film and print are still 
indissolubly joined together. 

The remainder of the films were put to soak 
for a time. After this treatment, they finally 
consented to dry; but I think that enough of 
the glycerine was still left to counteract the 
tendency to curl, as two or three of these films, 
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having been kept in a book all these years, 
have lain on my desk for a day or two and show 
no more tendency to curl than the modern film. 

The blue-prints were not entirely satisfactory 
to me, and so on another evening I made my 
first Velox prints in the bath-room, exposing 
by a kerosene-lamp in the hall. These prints 
were, indeed, a triumph not soon to be for- 
gotten, and marked the completion of the first 
step of my photographic journeyings. 

[Miss Bingham has been established for many 
years in St. Johnsbury, Vermont, as a portrait- 


Her pictures are marked by beauty of subject, 
true artistic feeling, tasteful arrangement and 
expert technical proficiency. The student will 
find it profitable to examine the pictures indi- 
cated in the following list. ‘Purity’, December, 
1904; “Easter-Lilies”, April, 1906; four flower- 
studies, May, 1906; “Sunrise on the Atlantic” 
and “The Angel of the Darker Drink’’, Septem- 
ber, 1906; “The Last Chapter”, May, 1907; “The 
Little Countess”, February, 1909; “So Sleepy”, 
June, 1909; ‘‘Easter-Lilies” (front-cover), April, 
1911; “Damon and Pythias”, December, 1912: 


MY FIRST PHOTOGRAPH 


photographer of exceptional ability and success. 
Outside of her professional field activities, she 
occasionally engages in pictorial work—genre and 
landscape, where she has also achieved enviable 
success, as the issues of this magazine, from 1904 
to 1916, amply testify. For a number of years, 
Miss Bingham was associate-editor of PHoro- 
Era Macazine. On account of the increasing 
demands of her studio-business, which she car- 
ried on at the same time, she was obliged to 
relinquish her editorial position, and also her 
participation in competitions and pictorial exhibi- 
tions, although her love of nature, now and then, 
receives an appeal which her sympathetic and 
expressive camera cannot resist. 


KATHERINE BINGHAM 


“Home-Portraiture” (group), January, 1913; 
“Breakers”, August and “A Summer Sunset”, 
1913; “Still-Life’, January; “Kapell-Briicke” 
(Lucerne), February; “Day Dreams”, March: 
**Foxglove’’, April; ‘““My Soul Doth Magnify the 
Lord”, December, 1914; “A Christmas-Eve 
Dream”’, December, 1915; “An Easter Triptych” 
(front-cover), March; “Partridge-Nest”, June: 
‘Sunrise’, November; “Christmas-Morn” (front- 
cover) and “The Outgoing Tide”, December, 
1916; “River-View”’, February; “Her Christmas- 
Prayer” and “Christmas-Morn” (cover), Decem- 
ber, 1919; ‘““Lake and Mountains”, March, 1920. 

The following is a partial list of pictures by 
Miss Bingham that have received prizes and were 
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GRANDMOTHER’S WEDDING-GOWN 


KATHERINE BINGHAM 
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“Mischief”, fifth prize in 
Class A, and “The Pasture-Road’’, first prize, 
Class B, both in Puoro-Era Third Annual Com- 
petition, January, 1905; “Responsibility”, Third 


otherwise honored. 


American Photographic Salon, April, 1907; 


“Spring-Blossoms’’, second prize, landscape class, 
P.A. of N.E., October, 1908; ““Dreams”’, fourth 
prize, Class A, February, 1908; “The Bead- 
Bag’’, third prize in “Copying Works of Art’, 
Puoto-Era 


Methods of Treatment 


HERBERT B. 


ra FEW weeks ago, in a book of 
7 ANE Scottish stories, I ran across a 

2 v4 series of pictures that were re- 
markable in the perversity of 
their interest; for, according to 
the laws of Medes and Persians, they should 
have been failures. They contrived to violate 
every possible photographic precept; but, even 
so, were likeable. Considering this a direct 
challenge to what knowledge I have, I tried to 
discover their secret attractive power; but, 
dissect as I might, I could arrive at no more 
than one conclusion—their natural home-likeness. 
As I read the narratives I met the people; and, 
as I turned up the illustrations, they seemed to 
step out of the pages and greet me. 

Let me try to describe several of the pictures 
to you to show a few of the disadvantages that 
are nullified. There is, for example, “The 
Minister in the Manse Garden” in which the 
brilliantly lighted background, bisected by some 
dark, bold trees, is separated by a heavy, black 
hedge from the equally bright foreground which, 
in turn, is trisected by the Minister and a 
clothes-line pole. Such is the influence of the 
Minister’s pose, however, that both the summery 
meadows and clothes-pole go to suggest peace— 
the mission of the clergy. An interesting note 
is that trimming could not materially help 
the picture without, at the same time, detracting 
from it. I tried it. 

Most of the others suffered from similar 
faults, such as bad lighting and distracting 
highlights, poor arrangement and multiplicity 
of detail. ‘Mrs. MacFayden”’, for another 
instance, has lost all her features in a dazzling 
glare; but oh! the care she is taking of that 
old g-»ndfather’s clock! She makes us think 
of all our dearest keepsakes. 

The illustrator has gone into the lives of his 
people and depicted them as they are, not as 
they might be drawn. I do not doubt—to do 


so would be heresy—that a more consummate 
artistry could have produced these same effects 
without the intrusion of conflicting details; 
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but—and here is the vital point—art or no, 
the spirit of the people lives in these photographs. 

Such, in essence, was the effect the illustra- 
tions in that little volume had on me. As I 
studied them, point by point, it seemed to me 
that there was much in their suggestion which 
could help us in our every-day pictorial problems. 
One of the latter, to which we might well give 
careful thought, is this: Does it not often 
appear as if, in the constant repetition of “tech- 
nically good”, we are losing. sight of something 
bigger, something vastly more important; 
namely, the spirit of the picture itself? We 
talk and think of the mechanics as being able 
to make or ruin our work; then, here come 
these few bits of halftone and upset our tra- 
ditions entirely. 

Our point here can be very well illustrated 
by a common case in our experiences. We 
may take two portraits under exactly the same 
physical conditions, develop and print them 
together; one may turn out to be a perfect 
likeness to the same extent that the other is a 
ludicrous caricature simply because the sitter was 
at ease in the first case and not in the second. 
The evident solution, the one, in fact, most 
often reiterated, is to make the subject relax. 
We cannot expect him to come even halfway, 
since he is less acquainted with camera-lore 
than we are; we must actually unbend for him. 
Every authority on portraiture advises the worker 
to seek for key-characteristics, and repeats 
this advice so often that no beginner even can 
fail to have heard it at least once. Should not 
this same logic apply to the other branches of 
photography? In every landscape, street-scene, 
interior, or genre there is some feature that 
bespeaks the whole; why not hunt it more 
assiduously? Let us once learn to recognise 
true values and, even though the execution be 
somewhat weak, success must follow. 

Much has been said about the subordinate 
place held by the development processes, so 
much that it may be accepted as axiomatic 
that control of the exposure is the only depend- 
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able means of varying the final result. This 
point fits nicely into the idea we are trying to 
present. Modification of the negative and print 
may go a long way to make the picture beauti- 
ful but they cannot make it lifelike if life has 
not been in it from the first. Once the shutter 
has closed, the human aspect of the print has 
been sealed. We should, therefore, concentrate 
every effort on the latent image, doing so, if 
necessary, at the expense of the visible. Let 
us assure ourselves of the life of the picture 
and depend on the finish to come, as I believe 
it inevitably must, along the follow-up of careful 
workmanship. 

Contrast with the ordinary procedure. We 
usually jump to the first conclusion presented 
to us, especially if it bears what seem to be the 
obvious marks of possibility; we, therefore, 
adopt the rule of “perfect finishing” because of 
its surface importance, and spend hours of 
valuable time working a beautiful sepia tone 
into a print so lifeless that, after the first temporal 
importance has passed away, it means nothing. 
Disregarding all those truisms about practice 
on unimportant bits bringing perfection of the 
toning and other hyper-processes on the big 
things, consider how much more it would mean 
to the beginner if he spent an equal amount 
of effort in studying the master-works that 
show the spirit he should so ardently desire 
to portray. (An amusing question to debate 
might be: If the glow of life were in a picture, 
would it need any extra chromatic decorations?) 

The tabulated answers would prove interest- 
ing if we each of us asked ourselves, ‘ What 
goal have I striven for? What has been my 
aim?” We may easily determine the answer 
by looking through the files of our old prints 
to note what percentage can regenerate the 
original feeling that caused us to make them 
as we did. After all, this is the only real test 
of worth, since they were made neither to use 
up films nor to obtain topographical records. 
Our picture, if true, must preserve something 
of the atmosphere of the occasion it records. 
This we must concede, or give up our hobby. 

One might cite, to explain the dearth of 
animate pictures in his album, the admitted 
fact that these are the hardest to produce. I 
will accept the reproof, but—have the later 
attempts shown a marked improvement over the 
earlier or do the good ones appear spasmodically, 
accidentally as it were? Unless we can show, 
as time passes, a greater and greater percentage 
of successes of the sort, we cannot claim to have 
made true progress. 

Since it is advantageous to define clearly our 
position and maintain it, let us consider from 


what angle one should approach photography, 
the technical or the human. I favor the latter 
method for reasons already discussed. If we 
put our keenest attention on productive methods, 
we are apt to get no further than good, admirable 
work, producing prints that are perfect but 
which, in the final analysis, mean nothing. 
If, on the other hand, we try hardest to capture 
the inner meaning of the subject, whatever it 
may be, we automatically do our best throughout 
the finishing processes, lest we undo our basic 
result. The latter way, with the careful worker, 
must include the former; the converse, however, 
is not necessarily true. 

The How of it is a matter of personality; the 
way we do this will be the way we do other things. 
The most important point is that we do it, 
whether well or badly does not make much 
difference at first, provided we go ahead. We 
cannot read exact directions as to these Hows, 
because humanity is not an affair of books. Prob- 
ably, the only set rules that could be made are: 
observe; and, analyse. We must learn to see 
what passes before us; we must practise that 
analytic art which will reveal the lodes that at- 
tract us; we must learn, most difficult of all, to 
fix the attraction in the unstable silver. 

There is hardly need to enumerate the many 
situations we have to deal with; whole flocks of 
them will parade into view before us upon reading 
this; such as, Sunday clothes. The photographer 
does not live who has not, at some time or other, 
suffered at the hands of the doting mother who 
insists that a child must not have its picture 
snapped while in its play-garments. There ought 
to be an unwritten law prohibiting the camerist 
from photographing anybody who is dressed in 
his “‘best”’ suit. (Such an edict would be hard on 
the ignorant and innocent; but the guilty must 
be deprived of their charters, suffer who may.) 
Make up your own list of crimes. I have not 
the heart to do so; the tragedies would depress 
me so that my tears would blot out the words. 

Let us not lose ourselves in a maze of mechan- 
ics. If forced to, let us even sacrifice some of the 
surface to the meaning as in the cases I spoke of 
in the beginning of this paper. I do not believe 
it will be so infeasible though, for if we use a 
reasonable amount of care, we must do good work 
anyway; and, if we do not, what is the use of try- 
ing to accomplish anything at all? When we 
come down to facts, there is no way to depict the 
heart of a situation by doing else than depicting 
the heart and not the lineaments. Let us do this, 
and we shall obtain pictures which, though the 
craftsmanship leave something to be desired, will 
give a more pleasant thrill to the beholder than 
he could otherwise obtain. 
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The Beauty and Mystery of Light 


FRANK LA BAU HILLER 


FAODERN photography is wonderful. 
Dita The one thing that it lacks, is the 
Z fact that we have not yet discovered 
Hl all of the beauty and all of the 
mystery of natural light. Light is 
so evasive that forever it will increase the subtlety 
of the problem. Light is a mystery, for it seems 
to delight in the mysterious subtleties of color- 
value. It’s forever changing. Who ever saw 
two sunsets alike? Into each one are woven 
tissues of totally different values of light. 

In photography, the real beauty of even the 
simplest things depends upon the light in which 
they are seen. A photographer, to make us share 
the artistic feeling and sentiment of his picture, 
and give us a real impression of intimacy with it, 
must first appeal to our senses. The more he 
realises this, the more will those who look on his 
picture realise the value of it. Occasionally, you 
see a photograph that seems filled with lighted 
atmosphere. God-given light with which we are 
all familiar. Although the subject may not be 
familiar to us. the natural exquisiteness of it is 
familiar and we like it. If it’s a landscape or a 
marine and we are conscious that we have seen 
somewhere just such a rhythmic harmony of 
light, why, we share with the photographer a 
certain intimacy—we look at the picture again. 
We appreciate it the more as we grow more inti- 
mate with it. If the picture seéms unnatural to 
us, we get a different impression. 

Most photographers—and I include profes- 
sional as well as amateurs—overlook the real 
value of natural light. I do not mean vivid con- 
trasts of light and shade, but just the glory that 
those wonderful old-world painters, both natu- 
ralistic and realistic, found in the natural light 
of the sun and moon and sky, and even the air. 


We have all seen, like Tennyson, ““The waves 
of light that went over the wheat,” and how often 
in the woods of a late afternoon have we seen 
“glorious bits of light-shone-color from the sky, 
dancing into the woods’—lights that are all in 
the picture which the world still calls Corot’s 
masterpiece. Just light from Heaven that 
Velasquez, Rembrandt, and Correggio composed 
such wonderful harmonies from, which the world 
for centuries has been unable to duplicate. 
Maybe, the photographer will. It’s just this re- 
flected light that means such great value of color, 
that modern photographers must go after and get 
to make their work famous. 

We must realise that color is light. The glory 
and grandeur of a sunset is the glory of light and 
color; but take away the light and there is no 
color, for color is light. I wish that natural light 
was not a mystery and I also wish that someone 
with more brains than I have got would write a 
book about it. The wrong effect of light has 
spoiled a lot of pictures. 

I remember as a child I stuck a cheap litho- 
graph over my bed. A copy of a Rousseau, the 
center of which was a big oak-tree—a Fon- 
tainebleau oak of history. Rousseau and Fon- 
tainebleau meant nothing to me; but the strength 
and vigor of the big oak did. To me it was the 
“big oak” on our farm. Without my knowing 
it, the grandeur of Rousseau’s effort aroused in 
me a big emotion and all because the light crept 
around the big trunk and through the leaves in 
just such a way as it did on “my big oak.” 
When we photographers get more of this God- 
given light into our pictures, the bigger we are 
going to make our work, and the more valuable 
will be our pictures, not only to ourselves but 
to those whom we are eager to please. 


Ir is said that this world has no place for the 
dreamer—the man with a vision. However, 
recent events appear to disprove this statement. 
In fact, they demonstrate that without the man 
of vision this world would soon lose its incentive 
to attain high standards in international rela- 
tionships, society and the arts. In photography, 
it is the worker with a vision that eventually 
occupies, with honor and dignity, the position 
reserved for them who strive and win. In all 


worthy undertakings, there must first be the 
vision; and, then, the practical application of 
high ideals to the needs of the world. The 
strides made in pictorial photography prove that 
there is a place for the worker who, actuated by 
true vision, seeks to express that which will ever 
be a joy to others and a credit to himself. In 
pictorial photography, we have a great oppor- 
tunity. It is for us to make the most of it. 

A. H. B. 
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EDITORIAL 


The Illustrations in Photo-Era 


CORRESPONDENT complains that we 

publish “fuzzytypes” and too much “‘soft- 
focus stuff.” PHoro-Era pleads not guilty. The 
above criticism, which is the only one we have re- 
ceived in a very long time, relates specially to the 
reproductions, in the December number, of 
Thomas S. Carpenter’s pictures of Florida. Our 
correspondent fails to appreciate the fact that 
Puoto-Era tries to keep its readers informed with 
regard to the various methods of artistic ex- 
pression employed by serious and progressive 
workers. For instance, in the important art- 
exhibitions of to-day are included not only con- 
ventional expressions in painting and sculpture, 
but caprices of artists who think that they have 
a new message to convey. It is not for the ex- 
hibition-committees to consider the status, aims 
or whims of these ultra-modern artists, be they 
cubists, futurists, dataists, post-impressionists, or 
what not. Ludicrous as some of these attempts 
may appear to the layman, or to the casual ob- 
server. they may contain the germ of a valuable 
thought; and progressive and enterprising art- 
exhibitors consider it their duty to keep the public 
informed of these and other manifestations in 
art. It sometimes happens that these expressions 
are nothing more than indications of disordered 
minds, and, as such, are not regarded seriously 
by competent critics and discriminating §art- 
lovers. The new prophets of this class soon pass 
into oblivion, as the result of their false and ill- 
conceived notions. 

When Puoto-Era is offered, in all seriousness, 
extremes in photographic expression—extremes 
that manifest only the abnormal or the dis- 
torted, it does not accord them serious considera- 
tion: least of all does it go to the trouble to repro- 
duce them in its pages. Therefore, if a reader 
regards faithful reproductions of legitimate print- 
ing-processes, such as gum-bichromate and brom- 
oil, as unworthy of the standard set by PHorto- 
Era MaGazing, or its reputation, he shows that 
he is not interested in the progress photography 
is making in pictorial expression, and that he 
continues to prefer conventional, sharply focused 
records, to pictures that excel in imaginative 
quality and breadth of treatment. Fortunately, 
such unreasonable objectors are rare in these 
days of advanced thought and practice. 


Overcoming a Difficult Pose 


T is all very well for men to criticise the present 
style of girls’ coiffure which, especially among 
actresses, is carried to extreme—hiding not only 
the ears but part of the cheeks. When joked 
about hiding her supposedly pretty ears, a certain 
young lady quickly retorted, “Well; how about 
the men seven hundred years ago?” Thinking 
that she was trying to fool him, the critic at once 
challenged her and asked her to be more definite. 
She quickly answered, ‘“There’s Dante whose 
anniversary you have been celebrating lately. 
Look at the long ear-laps he wore! That was the 
style in those classic days.” The critic had noth- 
ing more to say. This incident brings up the 
question as to what photographers think of this 
style of arranging the hair. Some of the portrait- 
men who find it impossible to give a pleasing 
pose to the feminine head where the ears are very 
large, ill-shaped, or turned outward quite unbe- 
comingly, are glad to be relieved of this trying 
task. Indeed, the Editor finds that many photog- 
raphers welcome these ear-puffs and hope that 
they may long continue to be the fashion. 


The Tripod and Better Pictures 


T is well known that the work of the average 

snapshooter is marred by faults that could 
have been easily avoided had the camera rested 
on a tripod during the exposure; but he prefers 
to risk failure than to be bothered with a tripod, 
however light and compact it may be. He should 
know that snapshots of wood-interiors and 
certain winter-subjects cannot be photographed 
successfully, except with a high-class reflecting- 
camera, or any other type of camera used with 
a tripod, and when the light is at its best. Nat- 
urally, with the lens at “F/16 and shutter at 
1/25 second, November, 8 a.m.’ (data which 
accompanied a wretchedly executed winter- 
scene shown the Editor, recently), underexposure 
is the inevitable result. Only an expert and 
careful camerist avoids such faults as under- 
exposure, blurred definition, poor spacing, linear 
distortion, decapitated figures and slanting 
waterlines—faults which characterise the work 
of the average snapshooter. The only remedy, 
therefore, is a tripod and its intelligent use, 
and a good spirit-level attached to the camera. 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Advanced Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoto-Era MaGa- 
ZINE, or in books. If preferred, the winner of a first 
prize may have a solid silver cup, of artistic design, 
suitably engraved. 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to photog- 
raphers of ability and in good standing—amateur 
or professional. 

2. No more than two subjects may be en: 
tered, but they must represent, throughout, 
the personal, unaided work of competi: 
tors. Remember that subjects which have 
appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, 
or entered in competition elsewhere, be: 
fore Photo:Era Magazine awards are 
announced. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface 
and sepias are not suitable for reproduction, and should 
be accompanied by smooth prints having the same 
gradations and detail. All prints should be mounted 
on stiff boards. 

8. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name and 
address, the title of the picture and name and month of 
competition, and should be accompanied by a letter, SENT 
SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of date, light, plate or 
film, make, type and focus of lens, stop used, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. Enclose return-postage in 
this letter. Data-blanks sent for a 2-cent stamp. Be 
sure to state on the back of every print ex: 
actly for what competition it is intended. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoto-Era MaGazine, unless 
otherwise requested by the contestant. However, this 
does not prevent the photographer from disposing of 
other prints from such negatives after he shall have 
received official recognition. 

6. On account of the present high prices of paper 
and cardboard, competitors may send large prints 
mounted with narrow margins; but in every case, 
prints should be protected by strong, stiff boards, or 
of a kind that bends slightly without breaking. Large 
packages may be sent by express (prepaid). 

7. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelve-month, become ineligible for two 
years thereafter. The too frequent capture of the 
first prize by one and the same competitor tends to 
discourage other participants and to make the com- 
petitions appear one-sided and monotonous. 


Awards—Indoor-Genres 
Closed December 31, 1921 


First Prize: Bertran F. Hawley. 
Second Prize: Millie Hoops. 
Third Prize: D. Vincent Smith. 

Honorable Mention: F. E. Bronson, C. M. Camp- 
bell, H. L. Fairfield, Karl Fichtner, R. A. King, S. G. 
Kobayashi, C. A. Major, Alexander Murray, F. H. 
Rogers, Edgar L. Smith, Mr. E. V. Wenzell, Sanford 
A. Whiting, Leopold Zwarg. 


Subjects for Competition—1922 


“Winter-Sports.”’ Closes January 31. 
“Home-Portraits.”” Closes February 28. 

“ Child-Studies.”” Closes March 31. 
“Still-Life.”” Closes April 30. 

“Bridges.” Closes May 31. 

“Marines.” Closes June 30. 

“Landscapes with Figures.’’ Closes July 31. 
““Summer-Sports.”” Closes August 31. 
“Parks.” Closes September 30. 
“Architectural Subjects.” Closes October 31. 
“Domestic Pets.’’ Closes November 30. 
“‘Indoor-Genres.”” Closes December 31. 


Photo-Era Prize-Cup 


In deference to the wishes of prize-winners, the Pub- 
lisher will give them the choice of photographic supplies 
to the full amount of the First Prize ($10.00), or a solid 
silver cup, of artistic and original design, suitably in- 
scribed, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 


Competitors Should Mind the Rules 


Competitors, in the Advanced Workers’ and Be- 
ginners’ Competitions, are inclined to ignore some of 
the rules, one of which is that the name and address of 
sender, also name, month and kind of competition must 
be written plainly on the back of each print. Other- 
wise, how is the jury to know? 

This is often the reason why careless entrants wonder 
what has become of their prints. Let them be more 
careful in the future. We will do our part, gladly. 

We are eager to make these competitions of practical 
value and benefit to every entrant. However, to 
serve each one to the best of our ability, we must have 
the necessary information. 
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PIPE-DREAMS IN CAMP 


BERTRAN F. HAWLEY 


FIRST PRIZE—INDOOR-GENRES 


Blaming the Lens 


Tue growing use of large-aperture lenses calls for 
much more skill and care in their working than most 
workers realise, remarks a writer in The British Journal, 
as conditions under which an instrument with an 
initial aperture of F/8 will work quite satisfactorily 
are not at all ideal when the aperture is increased to 
F/3 or even F/4.5. We have recently had complaints 
as to the performance of lenses of high reputation, the 
charges being that they were deficient in covering-power 
and that they had even less depth of definition than 
could have been reasonably expected. 

Before condemning a lens, it should be ascertained 
beyond all doubt that the fault is not in the camera. 
The present tendency is to build cameras with the 
idea of portability rather than rigidity, and it is 
probable that this is to blame for many defects for 
which the lens is blamed. Most very rapid lenses are 
fitted to light hand-cameras, and these are more 
easily put out of alignment than most people are 
aware. Cameras in which the front is supported by 
metal uprights call for very careful usage, as they are 
easily strained to an extent that will vitiate the per- 
formance of the most perfect lens. It is difficult to 
detect this by any ordinary method of inspection or 
measurement, especially when the front is much 
smaller than the plate, so that recourse must be made 
to some such device as that which we believe was 


first suggested by Messrs. Taylor, Taylor and Hobson. 
It is the use of a small but delicate spirit-level. Assum- 
ing that the groundglass is parallel with the back frame 
of the camera, the latter is stood upon a carefully- 
leveled surface, and the level placed upon the front 
cell of the lens. If the bubble is stationary while the 
level is turned round it may be assumed that the 
necessary degree of parallelism exists. Greater ac- 
curacy may be attained by leveling a glass-plate upon 
three screws, and after removing the plate, standing 
the focusing-screen directly upon the screw-points or 
heads, as the case may be. This eliminates any 
error which might occur from unevenness in the back 
frame due to inequality in leather-covering or the 
slight projection of fittings. This test will not, of 
course, indicate whether the error, if any, is due to the 
front or back of the camera being out of alignment; 
it may be that in some cases the central position of 
the swingback has been incorrectly marked or that its 
fittings have been strained. 

Next in importance to parallelism of front and back 
comes the register of the plateholders with the focusing- 
screen or the scale of distances. This, when working 
with large apertures, must be extremely accurate, for 
although it may not be so wrong as to give the impres- 
sion of general unsharpness, it may so far disturb the 
relative positions of the pointer or screen as to give the 
effect that the lens is lacking in depth, the fact being 
that all the available depth is infront or behind the point 
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A HOMELY TASK 
SECOND PRIZE—INCOOR-GENRES 


upon which the lens was supposed to be focused. Plate- 
holders and screens of the ordinary type are easily 
tested by means of a simple depth-gauge consisting 
of a stout strip of wood through which a screw passes. 
The strip is placed across the frame of the plateholders 
or screen and the screw turned until it just touches the 


surface of the groundglass or plate. We have found 
it a good plan to place a cigarette-paper between the 
screw-point and the glass and to bring the screw down 
till it only just allows the paper to be withdrawn. 
This is more certain than trusting to inspection of the 
contact, for if the spring behind the plate is weak 
the screw may press it down, and in such a case there 
would be enough pressure to hold the paper. It is desir- 
able to test various parts of the surface, as it is possible 
that one end of the plate may be farther from the lens 
than another. As an illustration of the necessity for 
accuracy in register, it may be mentioned that a well- 
known optician uses for testing a plateholder of which 
the frame is made of stout brass, the focusing being 


MILLIE HOOPS 


effected upon a groundglass-plate, which is replaced by 
the sensitive plate for exposure. 

The scale-focusing arrangement often leaves much to 
be desired, even assuming that the distances are 
accurately marked. The principal fault is too great a 
distance between the pointer and the engraved surface. 
In such a case it is difficult to set the scale twice to 
exactly the same point. Bending or twisting of the 
pointer increases the risk of error. 

A supposed lack of covering-power is sometimes 
caused by constructional defects in the camera or 
exposing shutter. An inner frame may actually ob- 
struct the field of the lens; or a before or behind-lens 
shutter, by reason of too small an opening, may do the 
same thing. If this be suspected the lens should be 
fitted upon a camera of sufficiently large size to allow 
of the whole circle of illumination being received upon 
the groundglass. 

Unsatisfactory definition of the image, as a whole, 
may be, but seldom is, due to faulty construction of 
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THE FINAL TOUCH 


the lens; but is more often caused by some injury 
which has disturbed the adjustments. A common 
cause is careless fitting to a between-lens shutter. If 
the lens has been fitted by the maker there is little 
likelihood of this, but if a camera-maker has done the 
work it is possible that he may have gone wrong in 
several ways. The faces of the mount may not be 
parallel, the front and back tubes may not be con- 
centric, or, a most important point, the separation 
between the components may be altered. It has 
occurred that when the length of the lens-tube has 
prevented a camera from closing, the workman has 
calmly turned down the tube until it is short enough. 
When such fitting has taken place it is a necessary 
precaution to compare the work of the lens in the 
shutter with that which has been done with it in the 
original tube. 

Good lenses should be disturbed as little as possible. 
Constant unscrewing of the cells for cleaning is apt to 
wear the threads and destroy the centering, and on no 
account should the glasses be removed from their cells, 
the turning of a lens of a few degrees having some- 
times a distinctly prejudicial effect. 

If a lens does not come up to the purchaser’s expecta- 
tions, the safe and proper course is to send it direct to 
the makers for inspection and report. It is as detri- 
mental to the maker as to the user for a faulty instru- 
ment to be in circulation, and if the lens be actually 
faulty it will probably be put right without charge, 
even if the fault be not acknowledged. We recently 
handled a lens by a good maker, which was obviously 
defective, and on returning it were informed that one 
of the combinations belonged to another series. It 
was immediately put right free of all cost. 


THIRD PRIZE—INDOOR-GENRES 


D. VINCENT SMITH 


Ill-Success in Toning Bromide and Gaslight 
Developing-Papers 


Tue complaint is often made by amateurs, and 
especially beginners, that they cannot obtain from 
the directions for toning bromide and so-called gas- 
light-papers the expected results, and that the color 
comes out too pale and unsatisfactory. But often 
enough, the cause of this fault is not in the toning- 
bath itself, in some untoward circumstance or incorrect 
use of it, but in the preparation of the prints to be 
toned. The results of the toning, as is well known, are 
different if a clear and strong or a foggy or light print 
are treated with the same toning-solution; and the 
effect is different if the print is left for too short a 
time in the bath and when it is fully toned. If the 
original print came out poor in color, the following 
toning will surely show the same defect. These funda- 
mentals are too little attended to in spite of the warn- 
ings in the formulas for toning, expressly calling atten- 
tion to them. The character of the print determines 
in a large degree the quality of the toning. Further, 
it should not be overlooked that the emulsions on 
bromide and gaslight-papers vary greatly, many of 
them giving prints only of a dark gray; others give a 
more decided black; and still others give a brownish- 
black tone. These characteristics play an important 
role in the toning of the pictures. It is sometimes 
more difficult to obtain the desired tone if the prints 
are not treated in a single bath, as when they are 
first bleached and then toned in another solution. 
The matter of toning deserves careful study and prep- 
aration, but the results repay the effort. 

Photographische Rundschau. 
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SUBJECT FOR NEXT COMPETITION 


WORKERS 


BY THE CANDLE’S GLOW 


WILLIAM S. DAVIS 


EXAMPLE OF INTERPRETATION 


Advanced Competition—Still-Life 
Closes April 30, 1922 


In our efforts to be of service to our readers and to 
give them a change, we omitted the Still-Life competi- 
tion in 1921. From the number of letters and inquiries 
we have received, we are convinced that most of our 
correspondents desire to have this subject included 
again in this year’s competitions. Hence, we are glad 
to meet their wishes and we hope that they will interest 
others to prepare and enter pictures. 

There is one distinct advantage to be found in still- 
life photography—the subject does not become restless, 
ask foolish questions or otherwise annoy the camerist. 
However, it is not the motionless character of the sub- 
ject alone that must be dealt with, but its color and 
artistic arrangement. In this lies difficulty. At the 
outset, it will be well for every contestant to realise 
fully that successful still-life photography demands 
skill, invention and study. The very reason that there 


is usually ample time to make the picture should not 
lead the camerist into the habit of making several 
exposures and then, afterwards, selecting the best one 
for exhibition. The worker should make every effort 
to have his first exposure include the technical and 
artistic qualities that are necessary in a good picture. 
The technical side of the subject under consideration 
should prove to be as attractive as the subject itself. 
In order to produce true values, it will be necessary to 
master the use of a suitable plate or film in connection 
with the proper ray-filter. The advent of the panchro- 
matic plate has enabled the camerist to obtain marvel- 
ous results in monochrome. Of course, some subjects 
will require no special technical treatment; but others 
will test the camerist’s photographic skill to the utter- 
most. Virtually, every plate-manufacturer and lens- 
maker issues, free of charge, a booklet on orthochro- 
matic photography; and contestants will do well to 
obtain copies before attempting still-life subjects that 
include much color. Even in a picture, such as the one 
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by William S 
the questions of lighting, halation and values are very 


. Davis—used as an example this month— 


important. The matter of lighting is a study in itself. 
Some subjects cannot be made by flashlight; others 
require combined daylight and flashlight or gas and 
electric-light; and, still others, daylight only. The 
background should receive particular attention, as it is 
imperative that the eye should rest on the subject un- 
disturbed by distortion or incongruous accessories. It 
should be remembered that the surroundings must 
harmonise with the thought and subject. No matter 
how beautiful the idea may be, if an incongruous 
accessory is introduced, the finished result is disap- 
pointing—the spell is broken. 

For some unaccountable reason, the mere mention of 
still-life photography causes the average camerist to 
visualise a vase filled with flowers or a basket of fruit. 
It does not seem to occur to many that a pair of over- 
alls, a dinner-pail and a box of tools might be made 
into a picture of artistic interest. The great trouble 
seems to be that the average camerist loses himself in a 
nebular maze of artistic aspirations, instead of staying 
on earth with the rest of us to portray that which is 
part of his life and our own. Virtually, the entire 
success of a still-life picture depends upon its artistic 
appeal. More often than not, it is the elevation of 
something humble to the sublime that gives it the 
strongest interest. We may marvel at the artistic 
interpretation of this or that fancy artist; but the pic- 
ture that arouses our emotions is the one that is nearest 
our daily lives. 

It should be evident that the hackneyed theme of 
flowers in a vase or an overturned basket of fruit will 
not be specially suited to this competition. However, 
despite the thousands of variations, now so well known, 
there are cases where a camerist has actually hit upon 
an original treatment of this time-worn subject. If 
any participant is convinced that he has a flower- 
picture that is strikingly original, let him send it, by all 
means. Often, it is fully as creditable to evolve some- 
thing original out of threadbare material as it is to pro- 
duce something entirely new. Six persons never see 
the same object in exactly the same manner. Hence, 
some enterprising camerist may see a vase filled with 
flowers in such a new and beautiful light, that we shall 
all be amazed at our lack of perception. 

Still-life subjects are legion. Think of the hundreds 
of things in your daily home or business-life. There are 
infinite possibilities in the selection and portrayal of 
the tools used by the carpenter, plumber, painter and 
mason. Among professional men, writers, artists, 
physicians, musicians and sculptors use the “tools” of 
their trade, just as truly and skilfully as the carpenter 
or the plumber. The goal to be attained is to arrange 
these various “tools”’ so that they “live, move and have 
their being” in a true, inspiring and beautiful visual- 
ised thought. An original and expressive title fre- 
quently serves to stimulate the imagination. 

Perhaps, the greatest value of still-life photography 
to the camerist lies in the responsibility it imposes. By 
that I mean, that still-life subjects must first be grouped 
and otherwise arranged before they can be photo- 
graphed. The logical person to do this is the camerist 
himself, and by so doing—if he does it well—he is 
bound to improve his technical and artistic workman- 
ship. That this artistic grouping of inanimate objects 
is no small undertaking, is not apparent until the worker 
makes the attempt. One of our prize-winning pictures 
was composed of a pistol, powder-horn, metal lantern 
and riding-coat. Let us suppose that the reader is 


given these four articles to arrange in a group so that 
the composite subject will tell a story, be properly 


lighted and attractive artistically. No doubt, many 
readers of Puoto-Era MaGazine accomplish this 
happy result rapidly and successfully; but I am free to 
confess that most of us would be compelled to devote 
considerable time to the problem. I can think of no 
more interesting avocation for the amateur photog- 
rapher than a study of the infinite possibilities which 
lie in still-life photography. As for the professional 
worker, he should be better able to know and grasp the 
opportunities at hand. In one sense, there is less excuse 
for technical and artistic failure in still-life photography 
for the reason that there is usually ample time for the 
camerist to make all necessary preparations before he 
exposes the plate. Often, a photographer may be ex- 
cused for some minor technical or artistic fault when he 
explains the circumstances that made a better picture 
impossible. But in the case of still-life photography, 
the element of personal danger, wind, rain, clouds, 
time of year and other unpropitious factors need not 
be considered very seriously. 

With the aid of a nitrogen-filled electric lamp and 
one or two diffusing-screens the camerist may test his 
skill at his own fireside. If electricity is not available, a 
gas-lamp equipped with a Welsbach mantle may be 
used successfully. In the rare cases where neither 
electricity nor gas can be utilised, the camerist may 
resort to flashpowder. I cannot help emphasising the 
great technical and artistic opportunities that are open 
to the intelligent worker in his own home. One or two 
evenings devoted to still-life photography will prove 
my point, that few branches of photography are more 
fascinating or of greater benefit educationally. A 
good book on composition will help the camerist im- 
mensely to arrange his subjects to the best advantage. 
The charm of a still-life picture depends in a great 
measure upon the pleasing arrangement of the compo- 
nent parts of the subject. Roses are beautiful; but 
they may be so arranged in a vase that their beauty is 
overshadowed completely by poor composition and 
lighting. The camerist will find himself taxed to the 
utmost to avoid such pitfalls. In short, the attractive- 
ness of any one part of the whole subject will not ‘put 
over” a badly composed picture. 

The camera-and-lens equipment for still-life photog- 
raphy need not entail great expense. Virtually every 
box-form and folding roll-film camera may be fitted 
with a portrait-attachment which permits the worker 
to place the camera within a short distance of the sub- 
ject. There are many plate-cameras that are fitted with 
double- or triple-extension bellows, and these are 
specially adapted to still-life photography. However, 
it should be clear that such equipments are not re- 
quired, for witness the data of prize-winning and 
honorable mention still-life pictures. Again, it is the 
individual and not the camera that is largely respon- 
sible for success or failure. In using portrait-attach- 
ments on roll-film cameras, it is well to follow the 
manufacturer's instructions carefully, as there is no 
groundglass to help the camerist compose the picture. 
Those who use plate-cameras or reflecting-cameras are 
enabled to work to better advantage, although it does 
not follow that the final result will surpass the work of 
the camerist less fortunately equipped. 

This competition has always been a popular one, and 
we have no doubt that even a greater number of con- 
testants will strive for a prize this year than ever before. 
The jury is eager to be hard put to select the winners, 
and we hope that readers will respond with a will to 
make this competition interesting and helpful. Those 
who asked for this competition will now have the oppor- 
tunity to make a success of it. 
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BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Beginners’ Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value, $2.50. 
Second Prize: Value, $1.50. 
Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 


Subject for each contest is ‘‘Miscellaneous’’; 

but original themes are preferred. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
hotographic materials, sold by any dealer or manu- 
acturer who advertises in Pooto-ErA MAGAZINE, or in 

books. 
Rules 


1. This competition is open only to beginners of 
not more than two years’ practical camera-activity, 
and whose work submitted here, is without any 
practical help from friend or professional 
expert. A signed statement to this effect should ac- 
company the data. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not 
won a first prize in this competition. Winners of the 
first prize automatically drop out permanently, but 
may enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 

3. Prints eligible are contact-prints from 244 x 344 
to and including 314 x 51% inches, and enlargements 
up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing mo more than two 
different subjects, for any one competition, and 
printed in any medium except blue-print, may 
entered. They should be simply and _ tastefully 
mounted. Subjects which have appeared 
in other publications are not eligible, 
nor may duplicate prints be sold, or 
entered in competition elsewhere, be: 
fore Photo:Era Magazine awards are 
announced. Prints on rough or linen-finish sur- 
face paper and sepias are not suitable for reproduction, 
and should be accompanied by smooth prints that 
have the same gradations and detail. 

5. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with thedata. Criticism at request. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of Paoto-Era Macazineg, unless 
otherwise requested by the contestant. However, he 
may dispose of other prints from such negatives after 
he shall have received official recognition. 

7. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, instructions, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 
by a letter, SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type, and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent for 2-cent 
stamp. Besure to state on the back of every 
print for what contest it is intended. 

8. On account of the present high prices of paper 
and cardboard, competitors may send large prints 
mounted with narrow margins, but in every case, prints 
should be protected by strong, stiff boards, or of a 
kind that bends slightly without breaking. Large 
packages may be sent by express (prepaid). 


Awards—Beginners’ Competition 
Closed December 31, 1921 


First Prize: Arthur Gillam. 
Second Prize: G. H. Graves. 
Honorable Mention: I. R. L. Gordon, S. J. Palickar. 


Is It Justified or Not? 


A WRITER in a cotemporary photographic magazine 
raised the question as to whether or not we were 
drifting away from true photography when we used the 
gum, bromoil, carbon and other processes. He con- 
tends that an artist does not attempt to make a water- 
color-picture look like one done in oil. When a photog- 
rapher takes a well-composed and excellent print or 
enlargement and proceeds to make it look like a crayon- 
drawing or a oil-painting in monochrome, this writer 
believes that it is no longer true photography and that 
it should not be so termed. Furthermore, our friend 
points out that at photographic exhibitions the public 
wishes to see and to enjoy photographs, not approxima- 
tions of artistic effects usually obtained by the use of 
crayon or oils. In conclusion, he wishes to have us 
confine ourselves to photography and not to trespass 
on the artist’s preserves. 

It is not my purpose to approve or disprove this 
writer’s criticism of some present-day photographic 
exhibitions and processes. However, I do feel that his 
remarks are pertinent with regard to beginners and 
amateur photographers who are eager to make “‘salon- 
pictures’. Until the beginner is several years old in 
photography, he will do well to be satisfied with well- 
composed, technically good photographic prints. He 
may use all manner of lenses, cameras, plates, films, 
papers and chemicals to obtain the effects he desires; 
but let him master these before he attempts to do that 
which requires a thorough, artistic training. In some 
quarters, it is believed that composition, including 
balance of light and shade, is all that the photographer 
may learn with profit from the work of the painter or 
sculptor. If a portrait by straight photographic means 
is subsequently put through a number of processes 
which result in its appearance as a charcoal-sketch or 
as a picture with photography merely playing the réle 
of a preliminary operation, then, some believe that such 
a picture is no longer a true photograph. Should the 
beginner become entangled in this discussion, the result 
might be that he would make neither a creditable pho- 
tographic print nor any other kind of a print. 

Many exhibition-prints in gum, oil or carbon win 
prizes and high honors. Without going into the matter 
deeply, the beginner is apt to assume that if he can 
make any sort of a picture in gum or oil, he, too, will 
win a prize. He fails to understand that it is not the 
process, but the art, in the gum or oil-picture that wins 
the day. Moreover, it often happens that the awards of 
the jury make it appear as if a straight photographic 
bromide enlargement stood no chance, whatever, 
against a gum-print. In this connection, the writer, 
already referred to, may have scored a point. 

Sometimes, it seems to me that the day will come 
when a body of men and women of unquestioned photo- 
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FIRST PRIZE 
BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


graphic reputation and experience will have to decide 
whether photography can and will stand by itself, or 
whether it must forever be a handmaid to art. True, 
there are those who aver that photography will ever 
be more of a science than an art; and there are others 
who do not consider it possible for a photographer and 
an artist to meet on equal terms. If, according to our 
critical friend, the pictorialist continues to use artistic 
processes so that an original photographic print loses 
its identity entirely, then there is some reason to believe 
that photography will ever have to lean on art for sup- 
port. A well-composed bromide enlargement has no 
relation to art-principles other than its composition. 
However, change it over to a gum or carbon-print and 
art-methods virtually control its success or failure. In 
the former, light, a lens and a plate produce the picture; 
in the latter, photography is but a preliminary opera- 
tion and is about equal in importance to the artist’s 
outline-sketch. 

The best and most satisfactory procedure for the 
average amateur photographer is to confine himself 
strictly to the fundamentals of photography until he 
shall have reached a place where he knows well what 
he is about and has the necessary experience, training 
and equipment to succeed. Let me make it clear that 
I do not wish the reader to assume that I am not in 
favor of the gum, bromoil or oil printing-processes. 
It is for the majority of amateur and professional 
photographers to decide whether these processes shall 
be included as true photographic processes or whether 
they shall be considered as adaptations of the painter's 


“SLEEP, MY CHILD” 


ARTHUR GILLAM 


art and methods to photography. However, it is too 
deep a problem for the beginner to solve before he is 
in a position to make a first-class, well-composed print 
or enlargement. 

Whether the attitude of the critic mentioned is 
justified or not, is for others to decide. However, he 
has opened a question that may become far-reaching 
in its ultimate result. He may not be alone in his posi- 
tion. A number of others of a similar mind may compel 
pictorialists to stand to their guns. Nev ertheless, the 
beginner should let other and more experienced cam- 
erists bear the brunt of the onslaught. It may be 
assumed safely that no beginner is in a position to take a 
definite position with regard to the relation between 
painting and photography, until his own experience 
and study qualify him to express an opinion. Even 
then, let him consider well whatever opinion he may 
wish to give. He should stand upon his own photo- 
graphic feet and permit no outside influences to swerve 
him from that which he believes sincerely to be true. 

In conclusion, let me state that I have mentioned this 
matter for two reasons: first, because the exact relation 
of painting, and all art, to photography is an important 
question; second, because the beginner should confine 
himself to “‘straight’’ photography until he has prepared 
himself to be of value and help in deciding where art 
ends and photography begins, and vice versa. How- 
ever, there is much for the beginner to learn; and his 
enthusiasm should not be wasted in laudable, but 
valueless attempts to defend photography until he 
knows exactly what it is or is not. A. H. B. 
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A ROAD THROUGH THE WOODS 


Fixed-Focus Enlargers 


WHEN its capacity for work is considered, says 
The Amateur Photographer, the fixed-focus daylight- 
enlarger is doubtless the cheapest piece of apparatus 
on the market. It has its limitations, not only in the 
fixed degree of enlargement, but from the practical 
impossibility of doing much local work, shading, etc., 
during the operation, to which the enlarging-lantern 
lends itself particularly well. The most serious limi- 
tation of such enlargers, of course, is that they cannot 
well be used with artificial light. Daylight is so 
powerful and plentiful that an enlarger can be made 
to work with it, which is fitted with a lens that is merely 
a simple magnifying-glass, costing only a few cents 
retail. This lens can be stopped down to-such an 
extent that it will give definition as fine as any one can 
wish. A commercial enlarger in our possession, for 
example, we find, is fitted with a stop which is about 
F/130. With any form of artificial light, especially 
without a condensor, this is prohibitive: end a con- 
densor would not only increase the cost a good deal, 
but involves difficulties of adjustment. On our en- 
larging-lantern, on the other hand, we use a very 
cheap rapid rectilinear, which, stopped down to F/16, 
gives perfect definition. Now exposures with F/130 
have to be approximately sixty-six times as long 
as with F/16: so that even on an enlarging-lantern 
with a condensor, the lens on our fixed-focus daylight- 
enlarger would involve exposures of more minutes 


SECOND PRIZE 
BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


G. H. GRAVES 


than we now give seconds. . If one of the cheap but 
good anastigmats now available were substituted for 
the R.R., the enlarging could be done at F/8, or even 
at F/6, which would make the difference 264 and 462 
to 1 respectively. In other words, an enlarger with an 
F/6 lens would give a fully exposed enlargement in 
30 seconds, which with a lens such as is to be found 
in the fixed-focus daylight-enlarger would require 
close on four hours. When enlarging without a con- 
densor, we may point out that 30 seconds is itself 
an exceedingly short exposure. We cannot help think- 
ing that a self-contained fixed-focus enlarger, fitted 
with a comparatively rapid lens and an adequate 
diffusing-arrangement for use with a metal filament 
or incandescent gas-lamp, to sell at a low price, would 
prove a commercial success. 


What is a Minute? 


“Is your mamma at home? 
little five-year-old Lela. 

““No; but she will be home in a minute,” was the 
reply. 

**How do you know?” inquired the caller. 

“Cause she said about an hour ago she was just 
going to run over to a_neighbor’s for a minute,” 
answered Lela.—Exchange. 


asked a caller of 
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OF PHOTO-TECHNICAL FACTS 
Edited by A. H. BEARDSLEY 


Ammonium Persulphate Reducer 


Messrs. A. anp L. Lumiire anp SeYewetz have 
lately been devoting their studies to ammonium persul- 
phate as a photographic reducer. The process fre- 
quently does not proceed smoothly—a failing that has 
been attributed to various causes, one being that am- 
monium persulphate of commerce is of a very uneven 
quality. It contains, for example, small quantities of 
iron-oxide salt; but this does not appear to be the 
cause of the changeable, greater or less activity of the 
reducer. 

They first investigated the composition of the various 
persulphates found in the trade. Using distilled water 
they found that the samples contained from 92 to 97 
percent. of pure salt and a uniform quantity of acid. 
One sample, marked as “neutral,” gave 0.22 percent. of 
free sulphuric acid and 97.2 percent. of pure persulphate 
and was found to be just as sensitive as another sample 
containing 0.49 percent. of free sulphuric acid. The 
acid content of a persulphate solution, moreover, 
increases gradually of itself through a slow decomposi- 
tion of the salt; the “‘neutral’’ persulphate that was 
found to have 0.22 percent. when dissolved, increased 
in 24 hours to 0.93 percent., and in 48 hours to 1.3 
percent. at 60 F. Its solvent power for silver became 
more active with the increase of acid. When the solu- 
tion contained no free acid, and still more when the 
reaction was alkaline, the silver was not dissolved. A 
neutral solution, however, became gradually active, as 
the decomposition of the persulphate made the solu- 
tion acid. If the proportion of free acid is much in- 
creased its solvent power acts constantly more rapidly 
until it is no longer confined to the thicker parts but 
spreads over the whole surface like other reducers. 

The influence of sodium, potassium, lithium and 
ammonium chlorides was also investigated and it was 
found that with a weak content of acid in the persul- 
phate solution the alkaline chloride, even in small 
quantity (0.04 of sodium chloride to 100 cem. of a 
4 percent. persulphate solution) increases the solvent 
action of the latter. If the quantity of the chloride is 
considerably increased (0.5 percent.) the negative will 
be bleached gradually with the formation of silver 
chloride. The addition of 2.5 ccm. of 10 percent. sul- 
phuric acid to 100 ccm. of solution prevents chlorina- 
tion: the negative is not reduced, but there is instead a 
slight intensifying in consequence of the change in the 
color of the silver. The bromides are affected similarly 
to the chlorides. 

The alkaline sulphates and nitrates in small quantity 
do not hinder action on the negative by ammonium 
persulphate, but as soon as the quantity is increased to 
0.5 grammes to 100 ccm. of solution the action is 
arrested if likewise the content of sulphuric acid 
amounts to between 0.45 and 1 percent. of the persul- 
phate. By increasing the acid the silver is again dis- 
solved in spite of the presence of sulphates and nitrates. 

In all these experiments distilled water was employed. 
A similar series of tests with ordinary water gave like 
results; but it is to be noted that the ordinary water used 
showed an insignificant quantity of chlorides and sul- 
phates. With a larger quantity of salts the result 


would certainly have been different. 


At all events, it is easy with the ordinary commercial 
ammonium persulphate to obtain a normal reaction if 
distilled water is used for the solution and it is acidified 
with sulphuric acid so that it will contain from 0.25 to 
0.50 percent.—Revue Frangaise. 


The Keeping-Quality of Safranin Developer 


As many inquiries regarding the keeping quality 
of safranin developer have been sent to Herr Liippo- 
Cramer, he makes a general reply as follows: 

“It will be interesting to learn that a ready-mixed 
metol-hydroquinone developer of normal composition 
(5 grammes metol, 7.5 grammes hydroquinone, 100 
grammes crystallized sodium sulphite, 1 gramme 
potassium bromide and 1 liter of water, mixed with an 
equal volume of a 7 percent. solution of potassium 
carbonate, to which was added 10 ccm. of a 1:2000 
solution of safranin for each 100 ccm. of developer) 
has kept for seven months in half-filled, well-corked 
bottles, absolutely unchanged. The uncolored bottles 
were left in a light studio into which the bright sun- 
shine came from time to time. There was no visible 
change in the red developer, nor any perceptible 
deterioration of its developing-power. It is_ not 
probable that other developers will act differently in 
so far as they do not change of themselves by oxi- 
dation. It may also be accepted generally that the 
added dye does not affect injuriously the durability 
of the developer. Theoretically, this is all the more 
remarkable because, according to recent investigations, 
the desensitising effect is attributed to oxidation of 
the silver by the influence of light, so that one might 
really look for a change in the dyestuff left in the light 
in the presence of the reducing-agent of the developer.” 


Putting Inscriptions on Negatives 


HERETOFORE methods to do this, as given in the 
magazines, often result in indistinct lettering which has, 
at least partly, to be done over. It also happens, 
sometimes, after applying the inscription, that it is 
found not to be in the best position. A good way is 
to place the inscription on the plate, when dry, in the 
following way: With a very soft lead-pencil write the 
inscription on a piece of smooth paper—the thin, 
transparent paper used by bakers and confectioners 
is suitable for this purpose. After rubbing with a 
little retouching-varnish the place on the negative 
where the inscription is to go, the piece of paper with 
the lettering is laid face down on the place, holding it 
securely with two fingers on opposite sides—a sufficient 
margin having been left for this purpose—and rub 
the back of the paper with the finger-nail or an ivory 
paper-folder. This will cause the lettering to be 
transferred more or less sharply, in reversed order, 
to the negative. If shaded letters are wanted, that 
can also be made with a soft pencil or with India-ink. 
If the pencil-lettering is not satisfactory it may be 
removed completely with retouching-varnish; but 
not the India-ink.—Photographische Rundschau. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTING CRITICS 


PORTRAIT 


NORMAN LIHON 


YOUR CRITICISM IS INVITED 


Whoever sends the best criticism (not over 150 words) 
before the last day of the current month, will receive from 
us a three-month subscription to Puoto-ERA MaGaziNeE. 

The winning criticism, in our opinion, is the first one 
printed below. Criticism should be helpful and courteous. 


Too strong contrasts, due to intensity of illumination 
and underexposure. Softer lighting, such as is obtained 
by covering the window with some thin, white material, 
or by placing subject at a greater distance from it, 
would have increased gradation in the halftones and 
brought out better the textural quality of various parts, 
whereas a longer exposure would also have improved 
the dark parts materially, though the false values in 
the stems and green leaves are partly the result of not 
employing a ray-filter and color-sensitive plate. 

The nature of the material upon which the flowers 
repose is not indicated, and it is in somewhat too high a 
key, which draws attention from the flowers. The 
background, on the other hand, is too dark in the upper 
right corner and near the left margin, making the tonal 
arrangement of the composition a bit top-heavy. 

The general grouping of the roses and their relation 
to the picture-space is attractive, though it would be 
an improvement if four of them did not form such a 
noticeably diagonal line. This might have been easily 
prevented by a slight change in position, such as raising 
the third one from the left a very little. The two 
nearest the center—forming, as they do, the culmina- 
tion of the group—might well have been given more 
accent than the rest by so adjusting the angle of light- 
ing as to subdue the illumination upon the latter. 

W. S. Davis. 


In whole, the picture is contrasty and sharp. Intro- 
duction of halation is redundant. Better use a non- 
halation orthochromatic plate and a ray-filter. Soften 
focus. Use large aperture. Subdue the tone of the 
foreground. The shadow of the roses is a relief, though. 
The background is excellent, with the center in medium 
tone and growing darker towards the frame. The two 
different shades of dark lines on the left happily break 
the monotony of the back. The pyramidal composition 
is good and secure; but rather too conventional, if not 
archaic. In this particular case, the pyramid is too 
conspicuous, and the immovability it suggests does not 
harmonise with the spirit of the subject which would 
call for a more graceful composition. 

My dear worker—study composition, but don’t 
slavishly imitate. Exercise originality and invent a 
right form of composition to express the right mood 
of the subject. 

K. K. Ocasawara. 


Tue picture, “Roses”, by Ethel Dismukes, has a 
pleasing quality—due, probably, to the full exposure. 
But there are two glaring faults. 1Ist—The arrange- 
ment. 2nd—Halation. In the Ist instance, the pyram- 
idal form of composition is too apparent, the flowers 
being too much in line and no one of them taking first 
place. The top rose appears to be held in place by wire. 
In the 2nd instance, if plates were used, they should 
have been backed and halation could also be avoided 
by having a more diffused light which would also give a 
softer and more pleasing outline to the shadows. A 
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THE PICTURE CRITICISED THIS MONTH 


sheet of tissue-paper or piece of muslin placed between 
the light and the object is often used for this purpose. 
It would also improve matters, if the tone of the fore- 
ground were nearer to that of the background. The 
photography of flowers is difficult, if one is to get the 
best; but with the coming of success the trouble of 
making is forgotten. 
Rosetta M. WELLER. 


Tue four roses form a straight line, and a very 
marked one, too, which isn’t pleasing. The eye has no 
place to go except to travel diagonally, back and forth. 
Then, too, the appearance lacks something in general. 
It is, I believe, due to an absence of natural grace. 
How stiff the arrangement seems to be as if the flowers 
were pinned in place! It seems as if the roses on the 
table were supporting those above. Why not a little 
more freedom and naturalness? The rose to the right 
side seems to be just there—no stem to support it. It 
is not even resting on the table. Then, too, a plate must 
have been used, for I note the presence of halation— 
due, no doubt, to a strong top-light. 

How much better would it be had there only been a 
slight shadow—just enough to show petal-formation! 
I believe that the picture would have been more 
beautiful by showing a little more stem and leaves— 
even the loss of two of the roses would have helped—and 
arranging three in a way to show natural grace. 

F. B. 


ARRANGE the flowers differently. Break off the upper 
rose, placing it in front in the space with its stem com- 
ing from the lower left corner. Push the spray back, 
lifting the third rose slightly. This will be more grace- 
ful than before. Use a dark background. It will not 
only balance better the light and dark portions of the 


composition, but it will bring out the whiteness and 
texture of the flowers. Give a fuller exposure—four 
seconds—to bring out the modeling of the petals and 
to give depth to the shadows and richness to the 
picture. The subject is beautiful. Personally, I should 
like to try it with a panchromatic plate and a color- 
screen, hoping in this way to reproduce more accurately 
the natural brilliancy and gradations of tone of such 
roses. The lighting is very good. 
Eveanor L. Smita. 


A picture like this one, coming in the middle of win- 
ter, is very much welcomed; for it diverts our thoughts 
from the cold barren winter to the warm summer when 
all nature is blooming, and we can almost smell the 
delicious fragrance of the roses. However, this appeal 
could be still more enhanced and a majestic dignity — 
which roses deserve—be added by changing their posi- 
tion. The author has done very well in trying to arrange 
the roses in an artistic way when they are lying down; 
but I do not think that any flowers can be portrayed 
so effectively in a lying position as when they are up- 
right in a vase. It is more characteristic of them, 
since it is their natural position. The top-rose looks 
as if it belonged in the space between the roses directly 
beneath it, and was probably removed and supported 
in the present position to avoid a straight line. The 
white surface under the roses is objectionable, because 
its equality of tone with the roses diminishes the empha- 
sis of the latter. Hence, in remaking the picture I 
would place the roses either in a vase or in their natural 
surroundings. In the former case, a few subdued ob- 
jects nearby, with all the tones surrounding the roses 
fairly dark, I think would give a more pleasing effect 
to the author. 

Warwick B. MILter. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 


As the reader will gather from the engrossing story 
of Messrs. Turner and Hanson, which begins this issue 
of PHoto-Era MaGazine, the first sixteen illustrations 
represent typically Boston views. Indeed, this is a 
Boston Number. The views were selected by the Editor 
from the large collection—the work of members of the 
Union Camera Club of Boston and described in the 
preceding issue. It is a source of regret that the artistic 
ability of certain members is not here represented; but 
as these workers excel in portraiture, indoor genre and 
still-life, they preferred not to engage in a field in which 
other members specialised. Among these and other 
absentees, who were prevented by illness, enforced 
absence from the city, or business pressure, from con- 
tributing to this special Boston show, are such capable 
workers as Akasu, Astrella, Bond, Carpenter, Dockham, 
Eichheim, Emmonds, Hammond Hanson, Jordan, 
Perry, Regan, Saunders, Washburn and Wells. 

The front-cover is adorned with a view seen rarely by 
the average visitor and known to comparatively few 
residents of Boston. About forty years ago, Worcester 
Square was a select residential section of the city; but, 
like similar places of the “South End’’—Chester Square 
and Union Park Square—it has undergone a change. 
With its comfortable, homelike houses marked by iron, 
balustrade-flanked steps and wrought-iron balconies, 
Worcester Square suggests old residential sections of 
London, and it still is a good place in which to live, 
chiefly on account of its parklike character. The dome 
in the distance surmounts the central building of the 
City Hospital. Mr. Turner has given us a character- 
istic impression of the locality, in the form of a well- 
spaced and engaging portrayal. When he made this 
view his own, Mr. Turner had in mind the approach to 
the Invalides in Paris, where, beneath the gilded dome, 
sleeps the great Napoleon. 

Data: November, 1921; 10.30 a.m.; clear day; 
Icarette (2144 x 314); Ic Tessar; at F/6.3; 1/25 second; 
pyro; tray-dev.; Wellington Bromide enlargement. 

He who approaches the popular hostelry, “The 
Tavern,” from Washington Street, walks up a short 
lane, coming face to face with the building. As he 
arrives at the entrance, he finds himself at what cor- 
responds to the top of the letter T. It is this narrow 
space (the Washington Street exit at the left, and the 
hotel-entrance at the right, with the photographer’s 
back turned towards the end of Province Court) that 
constitutes the frontispiece of this issue. The artist, 
Mr. Osborne, was told by a fellow-member of -the 
+ club that the name of this picture was “Osborne 

lace.” 

Taking a personal interest in this unique-looking 
spot, which he did not recognise, at first, the Editor 
went in search of it. ‘‘Rien faisant!’’ as some one would 
say, in improvised, but unintelligible French argot. 
He found it not. Having luncheon at the Tavern, one 
day, the Editor showed a proof of the picture to the 
proprietor who was stopping at his table, and who was 
introduced to him by a fellow-luncheoner. The Editor 
was delighted to learn that it pictured “Ordway Place,” 
which, with the lane to Washington Street, formed the 
capital letter T. Thus, Mr. Osborne narrowly escaped 
being immortalised. Fortunately, his versatile and 
inexhaustible camera is performing that service for him. 


As for “Ordway Place’, it is a spot that would attract 
only a camerist endowed with artistic-perception and 
interpretive skill. It is, obviously, a masterpiece in 
composition and interpretation. 

Data: June; 11 a.m.; bright sunlight; Ansco (214 x 
314) Speedex; 34-inch Anastigmat; at F/4.5; 1/5 
second; Kodak Film; Rytol; tray-dev.; Wellington 
Cream Crayon Rough enl. 

Mr. Dodge’s “Across the Harbor” forms an original 
and striking picture with the immense hull in the fore- 
ground and balanced by the lofty Custom House tower 
in the distance. In this admirable arrangement, the 
immediate foreground has been skilfully managed. 
Ordinarily, a plain water-surface is deemed sufficient. 
Altogether, this harbor scene is one of surpassing pic- 
torial interest and eminently characteristic of Boston, 
as a seaport. Mr. Dodge writes: “The boat in the pic- 
ture was formerly the Kronprinzessin Cecilie (now the 
Mount Vernon) interned at the Cunard Docks, East 
Boston. The only other detail in regard to this picture 
was the fact that I was chased, some few hundred yards, 
by a government-official for trespassing on government- 
property; but I got away all right, and this picture is 
the result.” 

Data: July; 6.15 p.m.; good light; Stereo camera 
(4.5 x 10.7 c.m.); Heliar lens; at F/4.5; 1/25 second; 
Ilford Screened Chromatic Stereo; Rytol; print, En- 
larging Artatone. 

If “West Boston Bridge” can be glorified by the 
photographer’s art, it has been done by Mr. Barretto. 
It is, indeed, a beautiful sight—the arches of the 
structure accented by highlights. The bold spacing 
of the picture, which permitted Mr. Barretto to include 
an interesting group of posts reflected effectively in the 
waters of the Charles, imparts to the scene a feeling of 
stateliness, distance and breadth. Now and then, an 
enthusiast will liken Boston, as seen from the Cam- 
bridge side of the Charles, to Venice. There is some 
truth in this suggestion, and the group of posts. beauti- 
fully reflected, in Mr. Barretto’s picture ~ rtainly 
reminds one of a similar feature in the canals of the 
Queen of the Adriatic. 

Data: November; 2.30 p.m.; good light; 4x 5 Auto 
Graflex; 7 1/10-inch Carl Zeiss Tessar; at F/8; 1/10 
second; W. & W. Panchromatic; M.Q.; Artura Carbon 
Black. 

Fort Point Channel, a narrow arm of Boston Harbor, 
separates Boston proper from South Boston and, 
with its docks, wharves, shipping and drawbridges, 
offers a multitude of subjects to the camerist. In 
his picture of one of these many scenes, Mr. Turner 
has displayed the maximum of his artistic gifts. The 
beholder will not be likely to overlook the converging 
of lines towards the central object—the little tug on 
its way to the big craft it is to conduct out into the 
harbor. The artist was on hand early, waiting and 
preparing for the propitious moment. His patience 
and endeavor were well rewarded. 

Data: April, 1921; 10 a.m.; good light; Icarette 
camera; 44-inch Tessar/4.5; at F/8; 1/25 second; 
roll-film; Rytol; print, Velours Cream, D. W. 

“Trains Leaving the South Station” is a view rarely 
seen by the tourist or even by the commuter. They 
see usually the animated scenes in front of the stations. 
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Mr. Haseltine risked the safety of person and camera 
to obtain a stirring and, at the same moment, a well- 
composed picture. 

Data: July; 1 p.m.; bright light; 5 x 7 Cycle Poco; 
R.R. lens; at F/32; 1/25 second; Seed 26x plate; 
pyro; print, Artura Carbon Black; enl. of small part 
of negative. 

It has been the Editor’s privilege to behold the 
exquisitely designed freestone tower of the Arlington 
Street Unitarian Church nearly every day for the 
past sixteen years; and each time his enjoyment was 
marred by two hideous advertising-signs placed high 
up at the left, on buildings immediately adjoining the 
church on Boylston Street. Inwardly, he resolved to 
boycott the things thus regardlessly advertised—a 
certain New York hotel and a certain beverage. He 
is comforted by the knowledge that others, incensed 
at this extreme degree of greed shown by all parties 
concerned, have made a similar resolve. But how 
many admirers of this matchless church-spire ever 
imagined that it could be pictured—and truthfully, 
too—without these two disfiguring and detracting 
obstacles? Few, it is safe to say. Now, Mr. Black- 
inton, of the Boston Herald staff of artists, has accom- 
plished this much-desired feat. He, too, must have 
criticised and deplored the presence of the two neigh- 
boring blemishes, and pondered how they could be 
consistently avoided. He simply chose a hazy day; 
voila! Resourcefulness and patience—two important 
factors in pictorial photography—aided in producing 
a delightful picture, which the artist has perpetuated 
with uncommon skill. The beauty of atmospheric 
perspective is but one of the several notable qualities 
of this achievement in pictorial photography. 

Data: September, 1921; 4 p.m.; hazy light (poor 
light, faint sun casting shadows through reddish- 
purple haze); 4 x 5 Graflex; 534 Portland (soft-focus) 
lens; at F/10; 1/35 second; Wellington Extreme 
plate; Dockham’s ‘*‘ Damitol”; chloride Paper print. 

“Copley Square”! You will look in vain, kind reader, 
through Childe Hassam’s numerous canvases for a 
more delightful street-scene. Color, life, diversity in 
abundance; but not one theme so simple, imaginative 
and satisfying as Mr. Blackinton’s accomplishment on 
page 132. That single figure with umbrella is a triumph, 
and the making of the picture. 

Data: April; 11 a.m.; poor light, flat and yellow 
(rainy day); 4 x 5 Graflex; 71-inch Zeiss Tessar; at 
F/4.5; 1/50 second; Standard Orthonon; Dockham’s 
“*Damitol”; chloride Paper print. 

Mr. Jaycock’s “A Break in the Clouds” is an admi- 
rable example of pictorial composition and of atmos- 
pheric perspective. The interesting sky, with the sun 
struggling to be seen, is a beautiful feature in this 
harmonious ensemble. 

Data: November; 3.30 p.m.; diffused light; 4x5 
Graflex; 7-inch Ic Tessar; at F/8; 1/50 second; Wratten 
,anchromatic; Rytol; print, Artura Carbon Black; 
enlarged through Verito lens. 

Mr. Seelig is the winter-symphonist of the camera 
club. His vocation takes him out of the city occasion- 
ally, which gives him opportunities—when the boss 
isn’t looking—to capture beauty-spots not familiar to 
his fellow-members. But relying on what he modestly 
supposes are an eye for pictorial novelties and fairly 
good interpretive skill, he ventured to explore the 
Back Bay Fens in search of inviting material. Finding 
none to his liking, he concluded to picture the entire 
locality. ‘‘Rather greedy’’, he thought to himself; but 
his conscience did not seem to trouble him. His unerr- 


ing eye had observed a beautiful sky, and this vast, 
magnificent expanse he gathered in, too. We can for- 


give him his “grasp”, for he surely has produced a 
surpassing pictorial delight. Had he ever seen, before 
this, one of the superb cloud-pictures by William J. 
Kaula, the admirable Boston landscape-painter? Well; 
these two artists see nature very :nuch alike, and space 
their pictures similarly. 

Data: June; 9 a.m.; good light; 314 x 414 Reflex 
camera; 64-inch lens of his own make; F/3.4; 3-time 
color-screen; 1/60 second; Standard Orthonon; pyro; 
print, Artura Carbon Black. 

“Beacon Hill’, as pictured by W. H. C. Pillsbury, 
is a beautiful object. How different with its mass of 
houses and the stately tower in the distance, at the left, 
it looks from the Beacon Hill of Mr. Turner’s old- 
time “Boston”, in these pages! This is truly typical of 
the Bay State capital. The massive pier—one of a 
number connected with this bridge—lends the needed 
force and balance to Mr. Pillsbury’s picture, which, the 
artist states, was made after many futile attempts to 
obtain proper conditions of light and sky. The picture 
had to be made and ready (at a given time) for the 
“Boston” show prepared by the Union Camera Club, 
and he had no time to try another. He is not satisfied 
with his result; but it pleases his friends and the Editor. 

Data: November, 1921; 10.30 a.m.; fair light; Ica 
Ideal camera (9 x 12 c.m.); 514-inch Carl Zeiss Tessar; 
at F/5.6; 1/25 second; Premo Film Pack; pyro; enl. on 
Wellington Cream Crayon Rough; Amidol; weather- 
conditions not so good as desired. 

The succeeding picture is somewhat remarkable in 
that the church-tower closely resembles the pier in 
Mr. Pillsbury’s view of Boston, page 139. Mt. Vernon, 
from Charles Street, just this side of the old church 
(for colored worshipers) in our view, to the top of 
Beacon Hill, was noted for many years as an exclusive 
residential section of Boston. It was lined on both 
sides by homes of the élite, most of them built over a 
hundred years ago. About forty years ago, when the 
“Back Bay” was transformed into a fashionable resi- 
dential quarter, many of the old families left their 


_ homes in the Beacon Hill section for new and modern 


ones in the Back Bay district. But these new houses 
had been erected on new-made land—result, damp- 
ness, mosquitoes and other troubles. Then came 
regret, and longing for the old, dry, comfortable homes; 
but they had been sold and the new occupants declined 
to sell. In a few cases, however, the former owners 
succeeded in regaining possession of the homes they 
had formerly occupied, after paying considerably 
more than what they had received for them. Moral! 

The building at the right in Mr. Hiler’s view is one 
of the old houses; but the pretentious ones are situated 
farther up the hill—back of the beholder. : 

Data: October; 1 p.m.; Ansco (314 x 414); 7.5-inch 
Anastigmat; Vulcan plate; Wellington Cream Crayon 
Rough. 

“The Charles at Dedham.” This is one of the most 
delightfully artistic views of the kind the Editor 
declares ever to have seen. Yet, the author, Charles 
E. Swett, modestly waives the responsibility for its 
success, for he would have us believe this statement: 
‘Regarding my picture, the people in canoes didn’t 
know that they were going to appear in the picture. 
What could it mean to them to wake some fine morn- 
ing and find their fame secure for all time? Asa matter 
of fact, they got in the way when the picture was 
made.” Be that as it may, Mr. Swett gets the credit. 
Does he not acknowledge the authorship of this 
picture? Que voulez-vous? It is a masterly stroke— 
this canoeist in the foreground! It was likewise masterly 
to perceive the possibility of a telling picture, when the 
canoe holding two men passed before the waiting 
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artist, above, here, on the bridge, turned to the left, 
being followed by the solitary canoeist. It makes, or 
suggests, a perfectly superb, curving line, with the 
principal object placed diagonally in the foreground, 
and affording a delightful perspective with its several 
picture-planes. Our compliments to you, Mr. Artist! 

Data: July; 4 p.m.; bright light; Icarette (2144 x 
314); 4\%-inch Tessar; at F/11; 1/25 second; Film; 
“Rightol” (Rytol); print, Defender Velours Mat. 

The art-loving person who passes the front of the 
State House, Boston, generally stops to admire the 
fine equestrian statue of General Hooker, the Civil 
War officer who gained distinction as commander of 
the Army of the Potomac and in the Peninsular Cam- 
paign. Hardly anyone thinks of getting a side-view, 
for from the front it looks as if it were inaccessible. 
Mr. Osborne was exploring this region, one day, in 
November, but was undecided whether or not to add 
an exposure of the statue to his well-filled portfolio. 
He concluded to “pass it up.”” A few diys afterwards he 
noticed that a club-member had a print of the Hooker 
statue. That settled it. Mr. Osborne went and made 
his picture. Anyway, the result as pictured on page 
145 is a superb achievement. Step by step, the in- 
terest rises, until it culminates in the statue. Nothing 
more need be said. Cela suffit! 

Data: October; 11 a.m.; bright sun; 24x34 
Speedex; 314-inch Anastigmat; at F/8; 1/25 second; 
Kodak Film; Rytol; tray-dev.; print, Wellington 
Cream Crayon Rough. 

“Quincy Market”, presented by Mr. Almy in a some- 
what new light (a top-light)—giving the building an 
air of mystery, but without the slightest reflection on 
the choice food-products sold within. Quincy Market, 
which stands in a very old quarter of the city—facing 
venerable Faneuil Hall—is about five hundred and 
fifty feet long, was erected about one hundred years 
ago. It is named after the first Mayor of Quincy. 
Curiously enough, each of the four buildings, grouped 
remarkably well in Mr. Almy’s picture, represents a 
different period in the city’s architectural development. 

Data: October; 10.30 4.m.; bright sunlight; 344 x 414 
Butcher Cameo Camera; 51%-inch Vinco; at F/6.3; 1/5 
second (camera held in hand); Eastman Standard Poly- 
chrome; pyro-soda; Wellington B.B. (Brown Black). 

As a photographic explorer, Mr. Manson is to be 
complimented. His “‘Creek Square”’ is certainly unique 
among the byways of old Boston. It is situated between 
Marshall and Blackstone Streets. It is hard to explain 
why this narrow passage is dignified by the designation, 
“square”. The camerist wisely chose the time of day 
to create a striking and impressive view. The sun 
plays the most important part in this masterpiece of 
chiaroscuro and perspective. Although the Custom 
House tower—the top of which forms the extreme 
background—was modeled after the XIIth century 
Campanile, at Venice, and represents a span of some 
seven hundred years when compared to the buildings 
in this picture, it marks a difference between the older 
and the newer Boston. 

Data: November; 10.45 a.m.; bright sunlight; 
Butcher Carbine (214 x 314); 34-inch Euryplan lens; 
rear-lens (7-inch) used; stop, F/11.2; 2-time color- 
screen; Wellington Anti-Screen; pyro-soda; print, 
Wellington Cream Crayon Buff mat. 

In studying the data which accompany the fore- 
going sixteen illustrations, the reader may have noticed 
that in only two instances was a color-screen used, 
viz. by Mr. Seelig and by Mr. Manson. Yet by using 
color-sensitive plates, even without color-screens, the 
twelve other workers succeeded in imparting correct 
tone-values to their pictures. 


Although for some years a professional photog- 
rapher, Katherine Bingham takes high rank among 
American pictorial workers. She began a long time 
ago to seek recreation by taking her view-camera into 
the woods and fields, also to make indoor-genres, in 
all of which activities she attained brilliant success. 
Among her many charming figure-compositions is 
“Grandmother’s Wedding-Gown”’, page 152, contrib- 
uted to PHotro-Era MaGazine, in February, 1915— 
at the request of the Editor—to illustrate the artistic 
possibilities of flashlight-work. Besides the superb 
technical quality of the picture (including the unusually 
correct drawing of the figure), the rich effect of chi- 
aroscuro and the perfectly transparent shadows, one 
admires the sweet sentiment of the model so beauti- 
fully expressed. 

Data: 8x 10 Century camera; No. 7a Goerz Double 
Anastigmat, series 1b; 1614-inch focus; full aperture: 
Crown Flashlamp, in fireplace; Seed 26x; pyro-metol; 
W. & C. Japine print. 

William Norrie, the celebrated marine-photographer, 
of Fraserburgh, Scotland, appears, on page 156, as 
the author of a superb aquatic spectacle—the North 
Sea lashing the coast of Scotland. The sky and waves 
are in an angry mood, and the artist has well portrayed 
this magnificent scene. 

Data: Goerz half-plate (434 x 644) camera; 8-inch 
Dagor; October; 1/50 second; Imperial Sovereign: 
pyro-ammonia; Ilford P.O.P.; mat-surfaced on glass. 


Example of Interpretation 


Tus still-life, by W. S. Davis, page 162, is a little 
unusual, because the candle is brightly burning. The 
stickler for truth may object; but as there is no per- 
ceptible movement, not even a flicker, in this slow and 
quiet consumption of wick and tallow, he may admit a 
liberal interpretation of the classification. But as 
those who may wish to try their skill on a similar sub- 
ject, are likely to encounter a little technical difficulty, 
they will be interested to know that Mr. Davis used 
weak daylight as the main source of illumination, so 
diffused as to prevent the formation of shadows. After 
giving what he deemed sufficient exposure to yield the 
amount of detail which the eye would see by candle- 
light, he closed the shutter, lighted the candle, and 
made a second exposure of short duration of the flame. 


Advanced Workers’ Competition 


It is not so long ago that Bertran F. Hawley captured 
the first prize in a similar competition. In the present 
instance, he appears to have used the same cabin and 
setting, as previously; but the subject of the genre 
occupies a sitting posture and is lost in meditation. 
With excellent, artistic judgment, the artist has allowed 
abundant space in front of the “penseur”, for there 
is need of room for his thoughts to expand, and in case 
he should rise and pace the floor of the little cabin. 
This feature reveals the photographer’s fund of poetic 
imagination and resourcefulness. ‘‘Pipe-Dreams’’, as 
a pictorial theme, has been worthily interpreted. 

Data: November, 1922; flashlight; 6-inch Cooke 
Aviar lens; at F/8; 4x5 Imperial Non-Filter plate; 
pyro-acetone; enlarged on 8 x 10 Iona Cream Platinum 
surface; hypo-alum toned. 

The theme selected by Millie Hoops, page 160, is a 
little conventional, but has been treated with sincerity 
and refinement. The arrangement is simple and 
attractive, and consistent withal. 


(Continued on page 176) 
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ON THE GROUNDGLASS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 


Old Age Sometimes No Obstacle 


Dear Mr. French: The address desired is enclosed 
herewith. I am very glad to hear from you again, and 
hope that the year of 1922 will be as satisfactory as the 
one preceding it. 

By the way, an incident happened here the other day 
that may interest you. A young man—one of the 
**Know-it-all” kind—came into my store after some 
dryplates. He wanted fresh ones, as he had dis- 
covered that if one wanted good negatives he had to 
have fresh plates. Just then, Mr. F. N. Blake came 
in. He used to make dryplates, here, some thirty years 
ago, you may possibly remember. I introduced the 
young man to him. ‘“‘Doesn’t one have to use fresh 
plates, if one wants good negatives?” he asked Mr. 
Blake. Mr. Blake replied, ‘Yes; that is so.” Taking 
from his overcoat-pocket a paper-box, he produced two 
negatives he had made the day before, and requested 
the young amateur to examine them. The boy said, 
“They are dandy! Good, fresh plates; are they not?” 

‘Yes,’ replied Mr. Blake; “they were made thirty- 
six years ago and were developed with a Pyro dev eloper 
I made up thirty-three years ago. 

Mr. Blake has still some dryplates he made in 1886, 
and tries them out once a year. They are still good. 


R. E. ScHouer. 


The Much-Abused Moon in Photography 


Editor of Groundglass: “Several years ago, I was very 
fond of putting in a moon in my photographs that 
represented twilight or evening. Sometimes, it was a 
full moon, and at other times the quarter. I did not 
stop to consider whether the latter was the last or the 
first quarter, for I never took much notice of the age 
or shape of the moon, anyway. Of course, I have 
always been fond of the moon as a bright and beautiful 
object in the evening-sky; but I am not particularly 
interested in the names of stars and the many con- 
stellations—beautiful as they are in the winter-time. 
Well; I have read Mr. William S. Davis’ illustrated 
article on how the moon should be photographed and 
properly introduced into evening-pictures. When I 
discovered how really difficult it was to do the thing 
right, I made up my ‘mind to stop putting in any more 
moons in my landscapes and marines. I let others do 
it, if they want to. After having read, carefully, the 
article on this subject by Mr. Davis, and your own 
occasional paragraphs, I think that I now under- 
stand how the thing ought to be done, and how badly 
others are doing it. In fact, some of the moonlight 
pictures I have seen are positively ludicrous, and I 
wonder how these “‘artists’’ get by. I have in mind a 
very beautiful night-picture that appeared in a recent 
number of an English photographic journal. The 


picture looks untruthful to me on account of an artificial 
moon that is not only unnaturally large, but, I am 
informed by an astronomer, incorrectly drawn, as well. 

It has been my constant impression that our Ameri- 
can amateur photographers were the only ones that 
made mistakes like this; but the author of the picture in 


question appears to be an Englishman, and I’ve always 
found the English pictorialists very painstaking and 
reliable with regard to the artistic side of their work. 
And it may be, after all, that in this case, the picto- 
rialist is quite correct. If so, I am ready with an 
apology. 
Cuas. A. Rice. 

[The photograph to which our correspondent refers 
appears to be the effective, full-page contribution, by 
A. J. Campbell, to the “Advanced Workers’ Com- 
petition” in The Amateur Photographer of December 
28, 1921, entitled ** Nocturne’’, as it conforms to the 
description given by Mr. Rice. Although the official 
critic, “The Bandit”, makes comments on a number of 
pictures (printed with the text, on ordinary news- 
print), he refrains from referring, in any way, to the 
four full-page inserts printed, artistice ally, in duo- 
tint on the finest coated paper. “Nocturne” is one of 
these selected pictorial masterpieces. As no mention 
is made of them, editorially or otherwise, it may be 
assumed that they are beyond the pale of criticism and, 
therefore, the moon in Mr. Campbell's night-picture 
is placed where it belongs. The absence of any data, 
including the hour at which the picture was made, 
leaves the beholder in doubt as to the exact time of 
the night. If we may venture an opinion—the hour 
appears to be early evening, because the sky is still 
bright in the center and at the right of the picture, 
indicating that the sun had gone down an hour or so 
before. In that case, the position of the moon should 
be reversed. If, on the other hand, the artist desired 
to suggest early dawn, then the position of the moon 
would be correct. As to the size and shape of the 
moon, that depends upon the artist’s imagination and 
astronomical knowledge. Of course, the artist will be 
able to explain his intentions to the critics’ entire 


A Versatile Photographer 


Editor of Groundglass: Ralph Titus is one of the 
most popular members of the Hypo Club. He is always 
good-natured and gifted with a conspicuous sense of 
humor. To be sure, he isn’t much of a photographer; 
in fact, he has never yet been able to have a picture 
accepted at any of the salons. But he writes novelettes. 
They are published in some Eastern evening-paper; 
so they must have merit. 

At the Hypo’s smoker, a month ago, Titus told a 
story at his own expense. It seems that he is unde- 
cided whether to take up photography or literature as 
a profession. You see, Titus is only twenty-two. He 
told how at a social gathering, a little while ago, a 
lady-acquairttance of his asked him what profession 
he was planning to follow. ‘“*Well;”’ he replied, “‘I’m 
not yet decided whether to make photography or 
literature my life’s work.” “If I were you, I should 
take up literature,” she said. “‘Then you must have 
read some of my stories; haven’t you?” he asked, 
with a blush of pride. “*No; but I have seen some of 
your photographs.” 

7. 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions 
and Conventions are solicited for publication 


January at the Camera Club 


At The Camera Club, New York, from January 1 
to 31, a joint-show was given of the work of William 
Elbert Macnaughtan and William Alexander Alcock, 
both of Brooklyn, New York, and identified with the 
Photographic Department of the Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences, as president and vice-president 
respectively. 

This exhibition was largely attended and greatly 
admired. Both workers are well-known, the former one 
of our leading pictorialists for many years; the latter, 
more recent in his activities, now equally prominent. 

Mr. Macnaughtan confines his output mostly to 
landscapes which are seldom straight prints, but 
combinations. His foregrounds may be obtained in one 
part of the country, his middle distance or distances in 
another, and _ his skies elsewhere. Trees and other 
objects are sometimes removed. The same sky or fore- 
ground, or both, are employed in some cases in different 
pictures, slightly modified in key or note, and so 
cleverly as to defy detection and is appreciated only 
when pointed out. Mr. Macnaughtan’s reason for 
working in this way is that, being occupied during 
almost every day, his only time for photography is 
evenings, and he thus finds his recreation. He derives 
more enjoyment in this way, and would not care for 
photography if pursued in any other manner. His 
results are quite convincing, however, and satisfy in 
most directions as completely as if produced by direct 
methods. Unless this were stated, few would suspect 
his modus operandi. He works almost entirely with 
hand-coated platinum and his results are of high 
quality, delicate, poetic or romantic, and are simple 
renderings of the countryside. 

To mention only a few of his twenty-seven examples 
that show special merit, I will enumerate “The Brook’, 
Harrisburg’’, “Connecticut 
River’, “Solitude”, ‘“‘Near Great Barrington’’, ‘‘West- 
chester Landscape”, “‘Scallop-Boats”, “Top of the 
Hill’, “Berkshire Landscape” and “Peconic Bay”’. 

Mr. Alcock produces his pictures as he finds them, 
obtaining his greatest pleasure in dabbling in different 
processes, modifying his results along these lines only. 
His exhibit embraced gum, bromoil, bromoil-transfers, 
artatone, bromide, kallitype—almost everything but 
platinum. For subjects, he selects anything easily 
accessible—night-scenes, daylight, summer or winter, 
or any other time of the year, indoors or outdoors, 
landscapes, man, woman or child. His picture, called 
“Bill”, presents an old “‘bum” with all the marks of 
dissipation and a misspent life, outstanding as evidence 
of character. His “Poor Old Pal’ likewise discloses all 
the deep character-indications of toil, sorrow, dis- 
appointment made by a life, in this instance, of honest 
labor and great suffering—two opposite characters, 
with similar imprints but from different causes. To 
mention a few of his thirty-two specimens—“The Cur- 
tain Rises’, Lonely Vigil’, “In the Fog’’, “‘April- 
Flurries’’, “Part of the Old World in the New’, “Brook- 
lyn Bridge on a Windy Day”—is to by no means ex- 
haust the number of his excellent exhibit. 

Froyp Vat, F.R.P.S. 


Boston Postcard Exhibition 


A pHoto-sHow—of a character rather new to Boston 
—is to be held at the rooms of the Society of Arts 
and Crafts, 9 Park Street, March 20 to April. The 
pictures will consist of photo-postcards of Boston and 
vicinity, executed in any medium suitable for repro- 
duction. A committee of three will select the best 
four cards and, with the understanding that the Society 
shall undertake their publication and sale, hold the 
copyright and pay the photographer a fair royalty on 
sales after paying the cost of publication. The awards 
are to be made on the merit of the individual cards, 
which may be the work of different contributors. 


It seems that this artistic activity, among the 
photographers in Greater Boston—particularly the 


members of the Young Men’s Christian Union Camera 
Club—is the result of the editorial, ‘Civic Photo- 
graphic Publicity,” in December Puoro-Era. 


Competition and Exhibition Conducted by 
Atlantic City Chamber of Commerce 


AtrHouGH the announcement reached us too late 
to be included in the February issue, we are glad to 
call attention to the activities of the Atlantic City 
Chamber of Commerce which decided to conduct a 
competition and exhibition of amateur photographs, 
éspecially those of Atlantic City. The pictures were 
to be exposed by the sender, although the finishing 
might be done by others. All prints were to be 8 x 10 
and mounted; and as many might be entered as desired. 
The competition closed March 1, 1922. Valuable 
prizes were offered; and there was no entrance-fee. 
Why is not this an excellent idea for other cities to 
follow? Surely, no better way could be found to obtain 
an abundance of material for publicity work. What an 
inducement for the amateur to do his very best! 


Nicholas Muray Show in Boston 


A coLLecTioNn of thirty-four photographic studies 
by Nicholas Muray was shown in the Art-Gallery 
connected with the studio of J. H. Garo, 739 Boylston 
St., Boston, Mass. during the month of February. 

The prints consisted mostly of nude figures in danc- 
ing-attitudes, striking and expressive, and gave evidence 
of the artist’s command of photographic resources. 

* Most of the subjects shown have graced the pages of 
the illustrated magazines including the photographic 
journals. The collection will doubtless be shown at 
the rooms of the various camera clubs throughout the 
country. 


A New South-American Photo-Magazine 


WE welcome at our desk a copy of the new photo- 
graphic magazine, published in South America, Foto- 
Revista, Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic. The 
magazine is of the usual standard size (7 x 914) and is 
well printed and illustrated. Of course, it is entirely 
in Spanish, and those who are masters of that language 
will be interested in this publication. 
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McKinley Portraiture 


Tue Camera Club, New York, gave a one-man 
show from February 1 to 28 of the work of its president, 
Mr. J. H. McKinley. The display consisted entirely 
of portraiture, and included many of the artist’s 
renderings of noted personages. 

Mr. McKinley is well-known for his large, lifelike 
presentations of features and character. His examples 
are always 16 x 20 in size. They are outstanding and 
forceful as likenesses and interpretations. Withal, 
there was delightful modeling and textural excellence; 
and the exhibit, received as a whole, was very pleasing 
and instructive. 

Among a few of his strongest pictures were “Admiral 
Sigsbee”’, of the warship Maine episode; ‘Carl Akeley”, 
a noted explorer, who recently captured the only living 
family of gorillas, now on its way to New York; ‘Roy 
Chapman Andrews”, at present in Asia, making his 
fifth exploration for the Metropolitan Museum of 
Natural History, New York; ‘Mrs. Scott’, widow 
of the late, lamented Antarctic explorer, Capt. Scott, 
herself a well-known sculpturess; ‘* Ballard Williams”, 
American classical landscape-artist; the late “ 
Francis Murphy”, celebrated landscape-painter; “‘Au- 
gustus Franzen”, famous portrait-painter; ‘* Frank 
Doubleday”, of Doubleday & Page, publishers; 
“Burton Holmes”, traveler and lecturer, and ‘ Mrs. 
Burton Holmes’; “‘Stefanssen’’, the great Norwegian 
explorer, and many other men and women of mark. 
From this it can be seen that Mr. McKinley’s exhibit 
was not only eminently attractive, photographically, 
but likewise because of unusual subjects included. 

Froyp F.R.P.S. 


How Many of Us Are Photographers? 


A Few weeks ago an editorial in The Amateur 
Photographer said, “In America, according to Madame 
Yevonde, photographers are more numerous than 
they are in this country (England); but she could 
only have been referring to those who carry kodaks 
and let the dealer ‘do the rest.’ If the number of 
photographic societies and their membership is any 
guide to the number of photographers, then this 
country (England) easily out-distances any other. 
The list in Photograms of the Year, 1921, just published, 
gives nearly 300 photographic societies, 32 postal 
clubs, 19 survey societies and 11 affiliations and 
federations. The members of these, it must not be 
forgotten, are photographers in the full sense; and from 
this point of view, the only serious competitor of 
Great Britain is the United States; while in this type 
of photographer the United States, we believe, in spite 
of its.much larger population, takes only second 
place.” (The italics are ours.) There is much truth 
in this comment from our British cousins. Let us 
have more real photographers and more real camera- 
clubs of the kind that really count and do things. 

A. H. B. 


Interest in Photography Grows Steadily 


AttHouGH the announcement reached us too late 
to be included in the February issue, we feel that it 
will interest and encourage our readers to know that 
the camera is coming to its own in New York City 
newspaper circles. The Evening Post conducted a 
Winter Camera Contest for photographs of winter- 
subjects, snow and _ ice-scenes, winter-sports, etc. 


The best of the prints were to be reproduced in the 
rotogravure section, published each Saturday, and 


prizes were awarded as follows: First monthly prize 
$15, second $10, third $5. After March 1 (when the 
contest closed) prizes for the entire contest—first 
$25, second $15, third $10—were awarded. Without 
a doubt this contest did much to stimulate interest in 
photography. The Junior Contest is still running. 
This offers a weekly prize of $5 for the best picture on 
any subject—outdoors preferred—submitted by mem- 
bers of the Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, or Campfire Girls. 
This contest will continue until further notice. Our 
younger readers, who are members of these organi- 
sations, should take advantage of the opportunity 
offered to make photographic progress. 


An Apology 


Ir is never too late to make amends for errors of 
commission or omission. In the Home-Portrait Com- 
petition, ending February 28, 1921, were two pictures, 
one by R. W. H. Leavitt and the other by Austin P. 
Wade. On the accompanying data the makers re- 
quested that the pictures be returned should they not 
win a prize. Although both prints merited praise, 
they failed to win any of the three prizes. However, 
they did deserve Honorable Mention and were so 
marked and returned. Through an unfortunate over- 
sight no notice of the award was sent, nor did the 
names of these contributors appear in the printed 
announcement of the awards. In short, the pictures 
were returned to the makers marked H. M.; but 
otherwise these gentlemen knew nothing of how they 
fared at the hands of the jury. Therefore, be it known 
that these friends are justly and officially entitled to 
the Honorable Mention award in that competition. 


The P. P. S. of San Francisco 


In the January issue we called attention to the 
First Annual Salon of Photography in San Francisco, 
to be held May 20 to June 18, 1922, under the direction 
of the Pictorial Photographic Society of San Francisco. 
Entry-forms may now be obtained by writing to H. 
A. Hussey, salon secretary, 64 Pine Street, San Fran- 
cisco, California. The last day for receiving prints will 
be May 1, 1922. The salon committee is composed 
of P. Douglas Anderson, John Paul Edwards, Charles 
A. Love, Percy Neymann, Ph.D., and H. A. Hussey, 
secretary. 


The Union Camera Club of Boston 


At the regular monthly meeting of the Young Men's 
Christian Union Camera Club, of Boston, or, as it 
is popularly known, the Union Camera Club of Boston, 
it was unanimously voted to purchase, for the use of 
club-members, a No. 7A Century Studio-Camera, 
8 x 10, with alternate backs for 8x 10, 5 x 7, and 4x5 
plates. It is the very latest, best and most improved 
studio-equipment produced by the Eastman Kodak 
Co. It is heavy, practical and rich in appearance, and 
so constructed that it is not easily put out of com- 
mission. The accompanying camera-stand is very 
solid and the latest improved model. The platform 
works up and down by means of a_balance-system 
governed by a wheel, with a lock to hold it fast in any 
desired position. There will be six 8 x 10, twelve 5 x 7 
and an adequate number of 4x5 plateholders. The 
lenses to be used in connection with this superior 
camera-equipment are a Pinkham & Smith 18” soft- 
focus lens; a regular portrait-lens of soft quality, and a 
modern 13” anastigmat with diffusing-device. 

The studio contains a 1,000-watt primary light and 
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a 250-watt secondary spotlight. The requisite number 
of backgrounds are black, white and a blended portrait. 

The club will soon add another enlarging-room— 
making three in all—with an 8 x 10 enlarger and a 
1,000-watt lamp with proper condensors. The present 
membership of the club is one hundred and sixty— 
a tremendous and rapid increase. 


Toronto Camera Club 


AccorpinG to Russ M. Collins, secretary-treasurer 
of the Toronto Camera Club, the month of February 
included activities which might well be considered by 
other enterprising camera club secretaries. The 
program for the month included lectures and demon- 
a by Dr. C. K. Mees, well-known to all, 
Dr. F. Burton of ‘University of Toronto, W. A. 
Roc Pole and a monthly competition which aroused 
much interest. As Dr. Mees spoke on “Photography 
Through the Microscope,” Dr. Burton on ‘Colloids in 
Photography” and Mr. Rockwood on _print-making 
and portraits by daylight, it will be seen that there was 
much profit and pleasure in the program of the month. 


For Soft-Focus Lens Users 


Pinkuam & Situ Co., of Boston, U.S.A., makers 
of several styles of soft-focus lenses, which have earned 
for this firm a world-wide reputation, announce that 
they will soon be ready to purchase, at goud prices, 
photographic prints nade with the use of their lenses. 
No prints are desired that have been sold for advertising 
or other purposes, or have been publicly exhibited. 
Prints may be of any outdoor or indoor subject includ- 
ing portraiture, but must be made with users of Pink- 
ham & Smith lenses, in the United States or Canada. 

As many of the exhibitors in salons and elsewhere, 
who have captured the highest honors, are users of the 
Pinkham & Smith soft-focus lenses, this announcement 
will be sure to create wide-spread interest. The purpose 
of the prints to be acquired is to enable Pinkham & 
Smith Co. to obtain fine and convincing proofs of the 
possibilities of their soft-focus lenses, with which to 
illustrate their new lens-catalog, in which they take the 
utmost pride. 


Meeting the Demands of the Times 


THE progressive manufacturer has his ear to the 
ground at all times and by so doing he is able to anti- 
cipate the needs of the public and to meet them. It 
may be said, justly, that the Wollensak Optical Com- 
pany is ever on the alert to give the camerist the 
most modern and effective equipment with which to 
make pictures. This company now calls attention to 
the new Verito Extension-Lens which when used with 
an 18-inch Verito lengthens the focus to 2214 inches. 
It screws into the barrel in place of the original front 
element. Thus, a longer focus lens is obtained and 
better perspective without the expense and bulk of 
another larger lens. Also, a 14-inch Series IT Velostig- 
mat F/4.5 has been perfected to fill the gap between 
the 12-inch and 15-inch sizes. This fills a real need. 
To further simplify the use of Verito lenses on Graflex 
cameras a 6)%-inch F/4 Verito is now ready which 
will fit three types of Graflex cameras and other types 
of reflecting-cameras in a compact manner and enable 
the use of an F/4 instead of an F/6 lens. On these, 
as. well as on other of its products, this company pays 
the 10% lens tax. 


Our Illustrations 


(Continued from page 172) 


Data: May: good light; Eastman 5 x 7 view-camera; 
634-inch Verito lens; at F/6; 16 seconds; Eastman’s 
commercial Ortho; Activol; Palladiotype print. 

“The Final Touch”, page 161, is somewhat out of 
the ordinary, and, being technically excellent, it 
received official recognition. The composition is 
admirable. The spirit of unity is well expressed, in that 
the workmen, in their natural attitude, are inclined 
towards each other. The row of windows, in the rear 
of the foundry, could well have been slightly reduced 
in tone, without i injury to the ensemble or violating the 
fidelity of conditions. 

Data: Foundry at Williamsport, Pa.; October; 
11 a.m.; good light; 619 x 814 Empire State Camera; 
1034- -inch B. & L. Plastigmat: at F/6.8; 5 seconds; 
614 x 814 Seed 30; pyro; print, Azo C No. 2: 


Beginners’ Competition 


Artuur outdoor-genre (page 165) por- 
traying a baby-girl coaxing her toy-baby to go to 
sleep, is not without human and sympathetic appeal. 
The technical qualities of the picture are admirable. 
The artist is on the way to higher things. 

Data: September; 3.30; good light, no sun; 9 x 12 
e.m. Iea; 51%4-inch Carl Zeiss F/6.3; at F/8; about 
1/20 second; Seed 30; pyro; Azo No. 4, F. 

“The Road Through the Woods” is worthy the 
artistic, technical and interpretive skill of an advanced 
worker. The winding road, relieved by numerous 
shadows, and with pleasing entrance and exit, fasci- 
nates the eye. Our compliments to this promising 
artist! 

Data: Made near Nashville, Ind.; October 5; 
good light; 4 x 5 Speed Graphie; 13-inch rear-com- 
bination of Goerz Dagor; at F/16; 1 second; enlarged 
on Carbon Black with P. & S. soft-focus lens. 


Our Contributing Critics 


SEVERAL years ago Mr. Norman Lihon, of Alberta, 
Canada, entered the picture—reproduced on page 168 
—in our “‘Home-Scenes”’ competition. As it failed to 
win a prize, he consented to offer it for consideration 
in our O.C.C, department. There were no data. Let 
the rivalry proceed. 


An Opportunity for the Camerist 


THERE are few amateur or professional photographers 
who are not eager to obtain helpful and practical 
suggestions from those of longer and wider experience 
in photography. None of us is too old to learn. In 
this connection we feel that the Graf Optical Company, 
South Bend, Indiana, is to be congratulated upon ob- 
taining the services of John Wallace Gillies, 80 West 
40th Street, New York City, as their eastern repre- 
sentative. We understand that at the New York 
office a complete line of Graf lenses will be available 
for inspection and that an attractive display of pictures 
will give evidence of the high quality of these lenses. 
Moreover, Mr. Gillies extends a hearty welcome to 
amateur and professional photographers who may wish 
to obtain the benefit of his long and practical expe- 
rience in virtually every branch of photography. We 
wish Mr. Gillies the utmost success. 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES 


P. D. F.—Prints of the George Washington 
portraits, made by Philip B. Wallace, from 
original oil-paintings, may be purchased from Mr. 
Wallace, 711 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., at the same 
price as his prints of Valley Forge, namely: 75 cents 
each, 13x 17 enlargements at $2.50 each; same, in 
sepia $3.50 each. There are thousands of Americans 
who have collections, to which they are continually 
adding, of portraits of George Washington, Abraham 
Lincoln, Benjamin Franklin and other notable Ameri- 
cans. Mr. Wallace's interesting portraits will serve to 
interest the collectors of pictures of “The Father of his 
Country.” 

P. S. R.—Photographing objects indoors re- 
quires prolonged exposure, according to the 
character of the objects and the strength of light. 
Furniture, porcelain-ware, articles of bronze, wood, 
silver, paintings and colored objects, require the use of 
color-sensitive plates, such as Panchromatic, Isonon, 
Orthochromatic and Polychrome brands, as correct 
exposure is imperative to obtain good results. We 
refer you to instructions on page 206, and, for the choice 
of plates, pages 227 to 232, in Wellcome’s indispensable 
“Photographic Exposure Handbook and Diary,” 1922 
edition, obtainable at any photo-dealer’s, at fifty cents. 

Kk. P.—Development by daylight, according 
to the Safranin method, was discovered and developed 
by Dr. Liippo-Cramer, of Munich, Bavaria, and is 
regarded as one of the best processes of the kind in use. 

L. W. W.—To entertain your children, who 
may be too young to appreciate photographs, we can 
recommend heartily “The Scissors Book’’, by William 
Ludlum, which was reviewed in these pages several 
years ago. The idea is to fold a piece of paper once and, 
by cutting as directed in the book, many curious and 
interesting figures—either human or animal—can be 
evolved—much to the delight and instruction of the 
little ones. Mr. Ludlum’s book is published by G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, and is filled with pictures that illustrate 
the many possibilities of this interesting art. 

I. R. K—Metol poisoning is apt to be pain- 
ful and even serious in cases where persons are 
susceptible. If the fingers have a tendency to swell 
up and to feel irritated, it is best to stop the use of 
metol in developing-solutions. Of course, some workers 
are affected to a greater extent than others; but it is 
unwisé to take chances with one’s health. Virtually 
every plate or film-manufacturer gives an excellent 
pyro-soda formula. Amidol does very well for develop- 
ing-out papers. There are many dev elopers that may 
be used or modified to avoid metol poisoning. Those 
who are affected by metol, even slightly, will do well 
to use some other developer. 

Cc. S. W.—There are many styles of trays 
which may be used in developing gaslight or bromide 
papers. Virtually any style of tray will do; but we 
believe that white enamel-trays will meet your require- 
ments to better advantage. The white enamel is of 
great assistance in watching any discoloration in the 
solutions and thus enabling the worker to avoid stains 
and the use of a developer that is nearly exhausted. 
Rubber-trays are’ light in weight; but being black, 


usually, it is not possible to watch the color of the 
Clear glass-trays are excellent pro- 


solution so well. 


vided that they do not have to be carried about or 
packed away. Unless they are handled carefully, they 

will chip or crack. Papier-maché or composition- 
trays do very well and are not so expensive as other 

varieties, but most of these are dark in color and not 
kept clean so easily. 

K. L. B.—Practical experience in preparing 
developers for special needs may be obtained at 
no great expense. It is not necessary to “stock up’ 
with large quantitites of chemicals. A little planning 
will show that small quantities will suffice to prepare 
enough developer with which to experiment profitably. 
Such first-hand knowledge of the accurate preparation 
of developers is invaluable to the amateur or profes- 
sional photographer. 

W. P.—Your friend’s Tessar F/4.5 is faster 
than your R. R. F/8 as explained by a simple equa- 
tion. First convert the lens-openings into U. S. num- 
bers, F/4.5 being equal to 1.25; and F/8 equal to 4. 
Then, 1.25 : 4=3: x 3 represents the length of ex- 
posure in seconds necessary, for example, with the 
Tessar, wide open, for the indoor-portrait which you 
mention; x representing the length of exposure to be 
ascertained, and necessary for your R. R. at its full 
opening or F/8. To find x, multiply the two means 
4 and 3 (result, 12), and divide by the other extreme, 
1.25, the result being 9.4 seconds, the time necessary 
to expose your R. R. at full opening on the portrait in 
question, provided, of course, that uniform conditions 
as to subject, light, etc., prevail during both exposures. 
As to the comparative speeds of the two lenses, both 
being used at full openings, the Tessar is a little more 
than three times as fast as your R. R.; or your R. R. 
is less than one-third as fast as the Tessar. 

W. I. H.—Instruction by correspondence in 
photography has not been found satisfactory, for the 
simple reason that the person who has no knowledge 
of photography whatever, and cannot even visualise 
a satisfactory negative or print, or even an acceptable 
subject for the camera—be it a landscape, genre, still- 
life or portrait—will not be able to benefit by advice, 
printed or written, however well expressed. He who 
has a practical knowledge of photography is likely to 
derive practical benefit from an authoritative textbook, 
such as “‘Photography—its Principles and Applica- 
tions,” by Alfred Watkins, F.R.P.S.; “The Funda- 
mentals of Photography,’ by C. E. K. Mees, D.Se.; 
“Photography of Today,” by H. Chapman Jones, 
F.R.P.S.; “Pictorial Composition in Photography,” 
by Arthur Hammond; “The Commercial Photog- 
rapher,” by L. G. Rose, and other excellent books. 
Special branches in photography, such as color-photog- 
raphy, photo-micrography, photo-chemistry, the use 
of the air-brush, photo-optics, telephotography, 
photo-physics and chemistry; airplane-photography, 
kinematography, photo-engraving; X-ray plates and 
films; optical projection, etc., are dealt with in special 
books on these subjects. Besides, the student should 
always have at hand a reliable and up-to-date diction- 
ary on photography, such as the one by E. J. Wall, 
F.R.P.S. A list of the above-mentioned books, and 
many others of standard reputation, is published in 
nearly every issue of PHoto-ErRaA MAGAZINE, whose 
Editors have read and approved them. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others our 
readers may desire, will be furnished by us at the lowest 
market-prices. Send for our list of approved books. 


PHOTOGRAMS OF THE YEAR 1921: The Annual Review 
of the World’s Pictorial Photographic Work, Edited 
by F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S. 34 pages text. 89 
halftone-reproductions. Price, paper-covers, $2.50; 
cloth, $3.50. Postage according to zone. London: 
lliffe & Sons, Ltd. New York: Tennant & Ward, 
103 Park Avenue, American Agents. 


Without a doubt, to own a copy of Photograms of 
the Year 1921, is to possess a representative collection 
of the best in the world’s pictorial photographic work. 
Naturally, the excellent halftone-reproductions are a 
delight to the beholder; but to read “*The Year's 
Work” by the Editor, “Pictorial Photography in 
1921” by F. C. Tilney and then the reviews from 
Australia, Canada, New Zealand, South Africa, 
United States, Sweden and Norway, France, Italy, 
Denmark, Holland, Spain and Japan makes the cur- 
rent edition a combined pictorial and literary treat. 
There is hardly a branch of pictorial photography that 
is not represented—portraiture; indoor-genres; land- 
scape; landscape with figures; groups and nudes 
indoors and in the open; marines; genres, winter- 
scenes; animals in landscape; shadow-effects; inte- 
riors; architecturals; mountain-scenery; shipping; 
wood-interiors and street-scenes. 

The pictorial contributions come from Great Britain, 
Scotland, Australia, Canada, Spain, Belgium, United 
States, Japan, Holland, Denmark, Egypt, Norway, 
Tasmania, Switzerland, Sumatra, France, Hawaii, 
India, South Africa and New Zealand. The workers 
who are represented comprise those who represent 
faithfully the best in pictorial photography in their 
own countries. Lack of space, the editor tells us, 
prevented many other excellent pictures from being 
included. 

Although the collection of pictures in the book is 
of unusual merit and is well worth careful study, there 
are some which make a greater appeal to us than 
others. Among those which hold our attention are: 
“A Swiss Village’, J. H. Anderson; ‘“‘Nude’’, A. 
Basil; “‘ Nikola Persheid’’, N. Luboshez; ‘“‘A Dream of 
the Raplock”, J. M. Whitehead; ‘‘Lee Shore’, F. J. 
Mortimer; ‘‘Estudio”’, A. Danis; ‘‘ Passamaqueddy 
Indian”, Jared A. Gardner; “An Illustration for a 
Fairy’, Waldemar Eide; “Freedom”, F. R. Archer; 
“A Junk’, C. H. Blason; “Betty in Her Attic’, 
Edward Weston; “The Linen Chest’, R. Polack; 
Misa”, J. Ortiz Echague; ‘Dorothy and June’, 
Marcus Adams; “Henry Watterson’, Pirie Mac- 
donald; “A Leading Wind’, Mrs. A. G. Milson; 
“The Sea”, G. A. Gow; “Rhythm”, Karl Struss; 
“Stories”, Dora Head; “The Soap-Bubble”’, A. 
Sherlock; “‘The Call’, Sigvart Werner; ‘‘The Widow’s 
Half-Acre”, Rudolf Eickemeyer; ‘‘Moutons sur la 
Falaise”, L. Wenner; “‘The Chasm”, Alexander 
Keighley; “‘Study of a Head’, W. Crooke; ‘‘Pasto- 
rale”, Adriaan Boer; ‘“‘Solitary Heights”, John Paul 
Edwards; “‘Nocturne—The Temple”, Dr. Rupert S. 


Lovejoy; “His First Overcoat”, Louis Fleckenstein; 
“The Weald”, Bertram Cox; ‘‘Blue Gums”, Harold 
Cazneaux; ‘“‘The Punch and Judy Show’, G. F. 
Prior. 

The thoughtful pictorialist will study Photograms of 
the Year 1921. In it, he will find many fundamental 
pictorial truths revealed. Even the casual reader 
should realise that this is not a collection of “pretty 
pictures”, but rather that it represents the earnest, 
thoughtful, intelligent efforts of many splendid men 
and women who are striving to express through the 
camera their highest conception of pictorial art and 
beauty 


One Hunprep ApVERTISEMENTS For PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
Series Three. 74 pages. Format 534 x 9 inches. 
Price, paper-covers, $3.00. Cleveland: The Abel 
Publishing Company. 

It is not always possible for the professional photog- 
rapher to give the matter of advertising the careful 
attention that it deserves. Moreover, he may not 
have the ability or training to prepare a neat, well- 
arranged and carefully worded advertisement. Whether 
it be lick of time or lack of experience, in either event, 
“One Hundred Advertisements for Photographers” 
will be of practical and immediate value. In its pages 
are advertisements for every occasion, time of year 
and emergency. These are carefully set-up with 
appropriate borders, type and space-arrangement so 
that each advertisement is complete and designed for 
a definite purpose. Each is ready at a moment’s 
notice to be_used in preparing “copy” for a newspaper, 
magazine, or booklet. By following the suggestions 
offered and applying the principles outlined, the intelli- 
gent photographer will be in a position to handle his 
own advertising quickly, thoroughly and _ profitably. 
Copies may be obtained from PHoro-Era MaGazine, 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire. 


The New Ottawa Camera Club 


WE take pleasure to record the organisation of a 
new camera club, eighty members strong, in Ottawa, 
Ontario, Canada. According to the secretary, interest 
in photography increased to such an extent that 
finally a meeting was held at the Y. M. C. A. after 
considerable discussion, the club, to be known as the 
Ottawa Camera Club, was formed and the following 
officers elected: J. Montagu Bate, president; W. H. 
C. Carriere, secretary; Messrs. Turnbull, Rutherford, 
Sproule, Welch, Corry and Ed. Archibald, publicity- 
committee. Montreal and Toronto have excellent 
camera clubs and now Ottawa intends to have one, 
second to none in Canada. Suitable club-rooms, 
equipped with every comfort and convenience for the 
best photographic work, will be obtained immediately. 
Within six months it is believed that the membership 
will reach one hundred and fifty. We are sure that 
other club-secretaries will be pleased to correspond 
with W. H. C. Carriere, secretary, Citizen Building, 
Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. 


Narrow Escape 


*“THat woman over there looks as if she was painted.” 

“Sir! That’s my wife!” 

“T had not finished my sentence. She hie as if 
she was painted by Raeburn and had just stepped out 
of the frame.” —Exchange. 
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LONDON 


CARINE AND WILL CADBY 


LETTER 


So many English people are lovers of mountains. 
We have, as a nation, an intelligent appreciation of, 
and a genuine love for, high places. It is not only be- 
cause they offer thrilling climbs and dangerous glacier- 
excursions. We have known fellow countrymen who 
could never hope to reach the peaks, watch contentedly 
and spellbound, day after day, the great white Alps, 
as seen from some Swiss village veranda. 

Consequently, it is not surprising that the private 
view of the Alpine Club’s Exhibition of Alpine Photo- 
graphs was crowded. We say private view, which is 
certainly the correct description, although it was 
timed within a few days of the closing of the exhibition. 
But it was the day on which members invited their 
friends, tea being provided, and there was no admit- 
tance except by ticket, and the rooms were filled. 

This Alpine Club Show is always an interesting ex- 
perience; for so many of the photographs are made in 
Switzerland. One is sure to run across people that one 
has last seen either on skis or mountaineering in sum- 
mer. We could not for the moment place one ultra 
fashionable lady who claimed acquaintance until given 
a clue that recalled to memory a very different figure 
that was clad in workman-like ski-kit, and leading an 
expedition in difficult country amid a blinding and 
sudden snowstorm. 

We have often felt bound to criticise the artistic 
qualities of much work shown at the Alpine Club. The 
negative-technique was generally faultless, the clear 
atmosphere so often experienced in these altitudes 
helping the glittering rendering of every stone and 
crevice. But whether it was that the subjects had to 
be recorded often in a hurry while impatient fellow 
mountaineers waited, or that the photographers lacked 
the artistic qualities to compose the scene pictorially, 
the fact remained that something was lacking in this 
direction. This year’s show is a great improvement. 
More cloud-effects have been introduced, pictorial 
lightings have been used to advantage and composition 
generally seems to have had more attention bestowed 
on it. The result is most satisfactory. With some 
exceptions, which still showed the old map-like render- 
ing of a portion of some peak, one looked around the 
walls and derived esthetic as well as geographical 
pleasure. The inclusion in the exhibition of some fine 
work done on the Mount Everest Expedition was an 
added attraction. These prints, which were very 
large, and often included three negatives formed into 
one panoramic picture, which besides giving a com- 
prehensive idea of the kind of scenery that exists in the 
Mount Everest district, were splendid examples of 
photography. It was interesting to compare these 
mountain-landscapes of Asia, many of which had been 
made from an altitude of 18,000 to 19,000 feet, with 
those of Central Europe. Each had its strongly marked 
characteristics; and, in most instances, a glance was 
enough to show from which continent they came. 
The Everest pictures seemed to possess a more spacious 
and grander sweep, and clearly suggested the extra 
height and magnitude of the mountains, some of which 
are still waiting to be climbed. A more complete set 


of the Everest pictures is being shown at the same 
gallery during this month, which we hope to refer to in 
our next letter. 


An interesting example of what enlarging will dis- 
cover ina negative came to our notice lately. We have 
received copies of a poster made by the Swiss Federal 
Railway from one of our negatives. It is a scene at a 
winter-sport center in which there are two large figures 
on skis against a snow-covered background. We have 
often made prints from this negative, and it has been 
published continually in the illustrated papers here; 
but not until the poster was received, did we discover 
that on the hill beyond the chief figures, there was a 
ski-runner in the act of making a jump on the practice- 
hill. So small was the figure in the original negative 
that it was unnoticeable; but in the enlargement it 
van be clearly seen that he has just discarded both 
sticks, and his arms are extended in the correct attitude 
when approaching the “take-off” or edge of the jump. 
The poster is a literal and mechanical enlargement from 
the original, and so well has it been done that this little 
jumping figure, which before could not be discovered, 
is not only clear, but absolutely sharp. !t leads one to 
think of all sorts of possibilities as to what might be 
discovered in negatives if only enlarged sufficiently; 
but the one important necessity is that their definition 
is absolutely sharp to begin with. 

Monthly competitions seem to be the order of the 
day. First there was the big £1000 Kodak competi- 
tion; then followed Houghtons, and now “The Amateur 
Photographer and Photography” is running a new 
monthly competition for their readers during the 
winter-months. There is no doubt that these contests 
are sound things. From the worker's point of view 
they are a spur to fresh activities and serve to raise the 
standard of amateur photegraphy; for what may con- 
tent him and his immediate circle of admiring friends 
will not pass muster with the judges. From the 
manufacturers’ point of view, these competitions are 
equally satisfactory; for there is no doubt that they 
stimulate trade by creating a fresh interest in photog- 
raphy and are an excellent advertisement. 

The £1000 Kodak competition is the freest and most 
generous of those running at present. Not only most 
substantial prizes are offered, but competitors are 
allowed to use any make of camera and any make of 
paper. Also the judges are well known in whom the 
public has every confidence, and who are not connected 
with photography 

It is sad that one of the judges for this month, 
Claud E. Shepperson, should have fallen a victim to the 
after effects of influenza, which epidemic is now raging 

over here. His work, so charming and original, will be 
a loss to the art-world, and we shall greatly miss his 
illustrations of slim, graceful women and long-legged 
children. His modern drawing was the envy of many 
photographers, unable to get away, like the freer 
creative artist, from their more solid and realistic 
models. 

In their winter-months competition “The Amateur 
Photographer” offers prizes of one guinea, half-a- 
guinea, five shillings, and certificates every month to 
their advanced workers for the best pictures sent in 
that have been made by artificial light, and the subjects 
may include portraits, figure-studies, indoor-scenes, 
ete. It certainly was an inspiration to choose artificial 

(Continued on next page) 
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RECENT PHOTO-PATENTS 


Reported by NORMAN T. WHITAKER 


The following patents are reported exclusively for 
Puoto-Era MaGazineE from the law-offices of Norman 
T. Whitaker, Whitaker Building, Washington, D.C., 
from whom copies of any one of the patents can be 
obtained by sending twenty-five cents in stamps. 
The patents mentioned below were issued from the 
United States Patent Office during the month of 
January, the last issues of which are disclosed to the 
public. 

Patent, Number 1,400,641, has been granted to 
Pietro F. Valerio of New York City. The invention is 
a Film-Shift Lock for Cameras. 

Howard Johnson Fries of Tacoma, Washington, has 
been granted patent, Number 1,400,872, a Double- 
Exposure and Blank-Film Preventing-Device for 
Cameras. 

Process or Copying Camera. Patent, Number 
1,401,902. Arthur Fruwirth, of Brooklyn, N.Y 

A patent has been issued jointly to Luther C. Greer 
and Benjamin C. Golling, both of St. Paul, Minn. 
The invention is an improvement in a Camera. Patent, 
Number 1,402,228. 

Photographic Shutter, invented by William F. 
Folmer, of Rochester, N.Y., assignor to the Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. Patent, Number 
1,402,486. 

Watson A. Brown of Rochester, N.Y., has been 
granted patent, Number 1,402,833, for Autographic 
Camera. 

Fading In and Out Shutter for Picture-Projecting 
Apparatus. Patent, Number 1,403,364. Inventor 
Alfred B. Werhan, of Akron, Ohio. 

Patent, Number 1,403,677, has been granted to 
Walter Faas, of San Diego, Cal., on a Photographic 
Accessory. 

Claude de Rochefort-Lucay, of New York, has been 
granted patent, Number 1,403,742, on Metallic Photo- 
graphic Projection Screen. 

Photographic Printing Machine. Patent, Number 
1,403,884. Invented by Richard J. Wynkoop, of 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Patent, Number 1,404,276, has been granted to Guy 
C. Cross of Denver, Colo., for a Photographic-Film- 
Strip Hanger. 

Otto Dunkel of Los Angeles, Cal., has been granted 
patent, Number 1,404,351, on a Photographic-Print 
Washer. 


The Importance of Camera-Repairs 


THE modern camera of whatever design or of what- 
ever price, requires attention occasionally. Even as 
the most, expensive motor-car needs “tuning up”, 
so there are times when a camera should be given a 
careful overhauling. There may be nothing broken 
or out of order; just a cleaning is all the equipment 
needs. Whether a camera is to be merely cleaned, 
or literally taken to pieces, it is a job for a trained 
and intelligent expert. Many a fine outfit has been 
ruined by well-meaning but unskilled hands. Those 
of our readers who wish to feel “safe” with regard 
to their camera-repairs, may have every confidence 


in the Sharman Camera Works, specialists in the design, 
construction and repair of high-grade photographic 
equipment. Prices may be obtained by addressing 
the firm at 5 Kearny Street, San Francisco. 


Nobuc—That New Adhesive 


Just received from The Housh Company sample 
of their recently and greatly improved product, 
““Nobuc”, the stainless, cleanly and economical 
adhesive for mounting photographs without buckling 
or wrinkling. We have given it a thorough, personal 
trial and find that it has all the excellent qualities 
claimed for it by its makers. 


London Letter 
(Continued from preceding page) 


light for the subject, seeing that of late we have had 
scarcely any daylight to speak of. Having usually 
been in the dazzling brightness of Switzerland at this 
time of year, we had forgotten how short and how dark 
our English days are. 

But there is one rather reactionary condition govern- 
ing this “A. P.”’ competition, namely: “The right to 
reproduce i in ‘The Amateur Photographer and Photog- 
raphy,’ without fee, any of the prize-winning prints, 
or any other print sent in is reserved by the editor.” 
No doubt only prize-winning prints will be used, which 
is the same thing as paying a fee, and the certificated 
or others if retained for illustration will only be repro- 
duced as “awful examples” or to point a moral. 

We have read a good deal about spirit-photography 
lately and are all becoming a little tired of the subject. 
When we were told an image could be produced on 
paper by a thought and that photographs can be made 
by cryptomnesia, which means subconscious memory, 
we felt our credulity was getting unduly strained. So 
that it came almost as a relief to hear that a spirit- 
photograph had been produced, or rather imitated by 
quite natural and material means. Mr. Douglas, the 
editor of ““The Sunday Express,” allowed Mr. Marriott, 
a professional conjurer, to make a photograph and 
produce a “spirit extra” under exactly the same condi- 
tions as Mr. Hope the medium. This test was watched 
with much interest, and again Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle was the model. As _ before, the plates were 
signed by Mr. Douglas in the darkroom before they 
were exposed, and Mr. Marriott was never left one 
second alone or unwatched. The result was just the 
same, there were “extras” on both plates, on the one 
the shadowy form of a young woman was seen, and on 
the other a group of five lively fairies were shown danc- 
ing round Sir Arthur, which touch of gentle leg-pulling 
was much appreciated. 


Face-Value 


Portrait-PHoTOGRAPHER: “Look pleasant, please!” 
Masor Jack ALLEN: “I can’t. I’m thinking what 
this is going to cost me.” Rutgers. 
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PUBLISHED BY THE DEVOTED TO 
WOLLENSAK OPTICAL COMPANY LENS AND SHUTTER 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK INFORMATION 
Vol. II MARCH, 1922 No. 3 
The Judgment Found in the Finder 


of the User 


“Let the user 
judge.” This is not 
only the slogan of 


the Wollensak 


organization, but also an 
established policy that has 
contributed very largely to 
its success. How the user 
judges, is best illustrated by 
the following excerpts from 
letters, which typify the senti- 
ment of Wollensak lens users: 


“TI bought a 714” Series IT Velo- 
stigmat F:4.5 for my Graflex,” 
writes a Los Angeles photographer, 
“and like it better than anything I 
have ever used in the F:4.5 speed in 
spite of the contention of users of 
other make lenses.” 


From New York comes this ver- 
dict: ‘I have tried various lenses in 
my studio that have not proved 
satisfactory. Two months ago I 
bought a Wollensak Velostigmat 
F:4.5, 12” focus which proved very 
satisfactory in every way.” 

“T want to express the very great 
satisfaction your Verito has given 
me,” writes one of our Canadian 
friends. “With the Verito, the results 
are perfectly delightful to myself 
and those who pose for me.” 


And this from a Youngstown, 
Ohio studio now using four of our 
lenses: “It may interest you to 
know that we have completely 
equippéd our new studio with 
Wollensak lenses. We have used 
practically every make of high-grade 
lens in the last ten years and can say 


Reproduced above, is a picture by Mr. P. 
Macfarlane, which illustrates the wor!: 
of the Verito at F:4. 


What is the Fastest 
Practical Speed for 
a Soft-Focus Lens? 


Some contributor once 
stated in a_ photographic 
publication that the fastest 
practical speed for a soft- 
focus lens is F:8. Probably 
he had never used the Verito. 

The full aperture of the 
Verito,—F:4, is a practical 
speed. It gives as much soft- 
ness as any pictorialist would 
desire, and yet the diffusion 
at this opening is not use- 
lessly “fuzzy.” The 
Verito at F:4 gives a quality 
comparable to other soft- 
focus lenses at a much smaller 
aperture, permitting a shorter 
exposure for a given quality 
of softness. 


we really believe there is none better 
than the Wollensak.” 

To make it easy for the user to 
judge, we willingly send our lenses 
on trial through regular photo 
dealers. And from north and south, 
from east and west, the verdict of 
satisfaction is unanimous. 


Why 1s THE Veriro the 
most popular soft-focus lens 
on the market? 


A DELIGHTFUL SOFTNESS 
and atmospheric quality, ex- 
treme speed of F:4, converti- 
bility, remarkable versatility, 
minimized need for retouch- 
ing—these are only a few of 
the reasons. 


SEVERAL PAGES would be 
needed to tell the whole 
Verito story. A trial of the 
lens would demonstrate its 
unlimited possibilities. Have 
your dealer order the size best 
adapted to your needs. No 
obligation. 


QUESTIONS concerning 
lenses and shutters will be 
cheerfully answered by our 
Service Dept. Pass your 
problems on to us. 


No GUEss worK with the 
new gearless, pumpless Betax 
Shutters. Absolute accuracy 


assured 


Your NAME and address 
on the margin of this page 
will bring our amateur or 
professional catalog, which- 
ever you desire. 


WE PAY 


THE 10% LENS TAX WHICH 
BECAME EFFECTIVE 
JANUARY FIRST 


WOLLENSAK— Rochester 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Puoro-Era Guaranty 
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“Now, Let Me See 


Fs so your prints go from hand to hand, and you repeat your ex- 
planation. Save your prints, save yourself a lot of trouble, and 
entertain your camera-friends by showing your photos enlarged, on a 


screen, through the 
BAUSCH & LOMB BALOPTICON. 


The Perfect Stereopticon 
The enlarged showing of each picture starts discussion and brings out many interesting ideas and ex- 


periences in photography. 
The Balopticon is efficient, safe and strong. It projects any kind of pictures or opaque subjects as well 


as slides—and almost runs:itself. 
Write for more details, prices and suggestions for using. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 


558 ST. PAUL STREET, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


} NEW YORK WASHINGTON CHICAGO | SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 
Leading American Makers of Photographic Lenses, M: jection-A pparatus (Balopticons), cetight Ren Lenses 
and Instruments, Photo-Mi hic Ap eer Finders "ana un-Sights for Army and Navy, 


Stereo-Prism Binoculars, Magnifiers and Other High-Grade Optical Products. 


== that eyes See 
= and nd farther = 


i Bring Out The Natural Beauty Of Your 
Pictures With 


ROEHRIG’S 
Transparent Oil Photo-Colors 


(GUARANTEED PERMANENT) 


7j Lhe leading transparent oil-colors on the 
J market to-day. Will actually give the 
results claimed. No artistic skill is re- 
hicgietncenlay quired to use the colors as the method 
of application is so simple that it is possible for a child to produce beautiful, harmonious 
effects that give credit to an experienced colorist. They blend perfectly with the photo- 
graphic image, are brilliant in tone, easily applied and quickly removed for alteration. 
The wide success attained with the Roehrig Transparent Oil Photo-Colors is manifested by 
the hearty endorsements we receive daily from users in both amateur and commercial lines. 
Once used, always used. A trial will convince you. 


Inquire from your dealer or write direct for descriptive literature. 


The brilliancy and smoothness of the Roehrig Colors make them especially adaptable for 
Parchment decorating and all other lines of decorative work where exceptionally fine trans- 
parent oil-colors are required. 


ROEHRIG - BIELENBERG CO., Inc. 
155 NEVINS STREET BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


Puoto-Era MaGazine the Blue-Book of Photographic Advertising 
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Prices 
Down Again! 


Another price-reduction—amounting to nearly 20% this 
time—is announced in the complete line of 


Bausch & Lomb 
Tessars and Protars 


The quality of these famous anastigmat lenses is on the 
same unvaryingly high plane as ever; but the prices are now 
back, in many numbers, nearly to their pre-war basis. While 
this reduction is scarcely yet warranted by production-costs, we 
are glad to make it at this time in order to strengthen and stabil- 
ize the American market for these highest grade, American-made 
lenses. 


This applies to our well-known Tessar Ic, (F/4.5), match- 
less speed-lens for reflecting-cameras; Tessar IIb (F/6.3), all- 
round anastigmat for hand-cameras; Protar VIIa, truly con- 
vertible lens for the serious amateur and the commercial photog- 
rapher; and Protars IV and V, standard wide-angle lenses. 


Write for our new price-list — and booklet, 
‘‘What Lens Shall I Buy?’’, if you haven’t 
already received a copy. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL COMPANY 
622 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N.Y. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO WASHINGTON LONDON 
Leading American Makers of Photographic Lenses, Microscopes, Projection Apparatus (Balopticons), Ophthalmic Lenses and 


Instruments, Photo-Micrographic Apparatus, Range-Finders and Gun-Sights for Army and Navy, Searchlight- 
Reflectors, Stereo-Prism Binoculars, Magnifiers and Other Hith- Grade Optical Products. 
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For Better Pictures 


A Cooke Lens is made for every 
photographic requirement. Each type 
is the best that money and brains can 
produce, and the same excellence is 
maintained in all series. 


Definition 


Every Cooke Lens gives critical def- 
inition. Covers the plate for which it is 
listed sharply to the very edges. The 
Portrait Series are all equipped with 
diffusion devices for soft effects. 


Brilliancy 

Negatives of sparkling brilliancy are 
characteristic of Cooke Lenses and the 
resulting prints preserve the same life-like 
qualities of the original subject. 


American Dealers 
Cooke Lenses are now available for 


the American market and can be ob- 
tained from the leading Photo Supply 
Dealers throughout the Country. 


Descriptive price list on application. 


Burke James Inc 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Sole Wholesale Distributors 
For V. S. A. 


“HURRICANE” 


A WHIRLWIND OF SPEED 


This new plate is 
proving its merits daily 


All users of fast emulsions should try it 
Crisp—Clean—Ample Density 
Doz.64%x9 50 cents, postpaid 


“ 34%x44inches 75 “ 
4 x 5 1.15 “ “ 


PAGET SELF-TONING PAPERS 


BURROUGHS WELLCOME 
PRODUCTS 


STEREOSCOPIC SUPPLIES 


PINKHAM & SMITH COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 
(TWO STORES) 


292 Boylston Street :: 13 Bromfield Street 


A: THE RUWO SHUTTER 


B: The Ruwo shutter is a simple and easily 
adaptable piece of mechanism for photographic 
work. It is easily adjusted and worked. 

C: We shall be pleased to send you some very in- 
teresting literature on the subject upon request 
for booklet “L.”’ 


HANOVIA LENS LABORATORIES 
NEWARK, N. J. 
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and Invariability of our Ilex Shutters, and while we deeply appreciate the 

publicity accorded us by one of our contemporaries, who illustrated our 

shutter on a camera in their advertising as shown by the above reproduced 

clipping, in the February issue of this magazine, we must announce that 

this manufacturer of lenses and shutters DOES NOT PRODUCE THE 

ILEX SHUTTER, and that the GENUINE ILEX SHUTTER is made 4/7 
only by us, under patents. LN 

Imitators Will Be Suppressed OB | 

“‘Misrepresentors”’ Will Be Exposed 

| standard equipment on Ansco, Seneca, Rexo, Kodak, Ensign and other high-grade Cameras 

Booklet from dealers everywhere or direct on request. 


ILEX OPTICAL COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., U. S. A. 
Pioneers in the successful making and marketing of shutters 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoro-Era Guaranty 
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EARN MONEY WITH YOUR CAMERA 


Are you an amateur, making pictures for pleasure? 


You can make money by doing home-portraiture 
in your spare time among your friends and 
neighbors. 


All you need is the proper 
kind of light for this work 
so you can make studio- 
quality portraits right in 
the home, in the evening 
during your spare time. 


HALLDORSON 
PORTABLE FLASH-LAMPS 
make home-portraiture easy 

and profitable 


Send today for complete infor- 
mation about these lamps, in- 
cluding folder, “The Way to 
Successful Home-Portraiture” 
—both free. 


The Halldorson 


Company 
Halldorson Home-Portrait 1780 WILSON AVENUE 
lash-Lamp CHICAGO 


When in doubt use HAMMER PLATES! 


Fineness of silver, purity of chemicals 
and perfection of emulsion make them 
speedy, uniform and reliable and give 
them the lead over all other plates in 
the market. 


Special brands for special needs. 


Hammer’s Special Extra-Fast (red label) and 

Extra-Fast (blue label) Plates for field- and 

studio-work and Hammer’s Extra-Fast Ortho- 

chromatic and D. C. Orthochromatic Plates 
for color-values. 


HAMMER DRY PLATE CO > 


REG. TRADE MARK 


HAMMER DRY-PLATE 
COMPANY 
Ohio Ave. and Miami St., St. Louis, Mo. 


GLYPHOSCOPE — RICHARD 


Stereo Photography at Small Cost 


LATEST MODEL $15.00 


Possesses fundamental qualities of 
Richard Verascope 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


RICHARD VERASCOPES 
TAXIPHOTES 


and accesssories 


R. J. FITZSIMONS 
75 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


GRAF SUPER LENSES 


The Utmost in Quality 


The Super Anastigmat 
F/4.5 F/6.3  F/7.7 


The Variable—a lens adjustable 
for diffusion from sharp to soft 


The Graf Bishop soft-focus F/4.5 


Every lens backed by our refund 
guarantee 
Graf Optical Company 


SOUTH BEND, IND. 


Office 


JOHN WALLACE GILLIES 
80 W. 40th ST.. NEW YORK 


GRAF SUPER LENSES 
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BROMIDE PAPER 


The Cream Chamois Grades yield beautiful 
Engraving-like Effects now so popular. Made 
in two grades, Hard and Soft. 


SAMPLE DOZEN, 5x7 $ .50 Postpaid 
8x10 1.25 


Complete Wellington Price-List sent at request 


Manufactured by 
Wellington & Ward : _ Elstree, Herts 


Sole United States Agents 


RALPH HARRIS & COMPANY 
26-30 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


‘TANCOL 


DEVELOPER 


for use in Tanks 


Gives all detail and perfect 

gradation. Especially adapted 

for snapshots. Gives the “pyro” 
quality. 


KEEPS PERFECTLY 


Issued in cartons 


BURROUGHS WELLCOME & Co, 
London (Eng.) 
New York: 
18/20, East Forty-first Street 


Chicago: 
23, North Franklin Street 
| Montreal : 
101-110, Coristine Building 


Pho. 1107 £x. All Rights Reserved 


The Most Successful 
Plate Ever Made 


CRAMER’S 
HI-SPEED 


The Plates with the 
Wonderful Emulsion 


G. CRAMER 
DRY PLATE COMPANY 


NEW YORK SAINT LOUIS CHICAGO 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CONDENSORS 


ENLARGING and REDUCING 


Highest grade imported French optical 
glass in all diameters and foci. 


50% LESS THAN MARKET PRICES 
MOUNTED OR UNMOUNTED 
Write to Dept. D for prices. 


J. H. B. Donaldson Enterprises 


158-160 West 45th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Special rate to photo-supply dealers. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoro-Era Guaranty 
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START RIGHT WITH 


ULCAN 


IT HAS THE CORRECT STANDARD 
OF SPEED AND QUALITY 


Use Vulcan Film and get negatives rich in 
detail and all the elements for making brilliant 
prints and enlargements. Made to fit any 
standard roll-film camera. 


Write for catalog 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY CO., Inc. 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


For Professional Photographers: “The Book of 
DEFENDER PAPERS” is ready. Contains 
formulas and other interesting data. Write for it. 


DEFENDER 


TOW TO BECOME A 


PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


EARNING $35 TO $125 AWEEK 
An interesting illustrated booklet 
(free) on choosing a vocation, the 

f exceptional opportunities Pho- 
tography dion you and how to avail yourself of these 
advantages. 

MOTION-PICTURE — COMMERCIAL — PORTRAITURE 
Three to six months’ course. Practical instruction. Modern equip- 
ment. Day or evening classes. Easy terms. , Cameras and Materials 
furnished free. The School of Recog periority. Call or 
write for Catalog No. 23. 

N. Y. INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
141 W. 36th St., N.Y. OR 505 State Street, Brooklyn 


Typography 
P of this Magazine 
resswork are examples of the 


AP rinting ~ 


rendered by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO. (Inc.) 
Boston 


STRUSS PICTORIAL LENS 


and 
KALOGEN 
M’f'd by Fred’k W. Keasbey, Box 303, Morristown, N. J. 


FREE TRIAL-OFFER. SEND FOR 
BOOKLET AND PRICE-LIST. 


THE ACE 


CORNER POCKET 


BEST IN THE WORLD 


Specially designed for the better mounting 
of photo-prints 


One size, 3 colors, 1 color to package. 2 contain 
Black, 100 White, 100 Gold, 6 
Exclusive Features—A single thickness id page 
and print. Colors uniform, waterproof, non-fading. Ex- 
treme firmness of front, non-curling. 
No effort has been spared to make the Ace Corner per- 
fect in its construction, simplicity of use and attractiveness. 
Our claim of perfection is endorsed by the largest dealers 
and by all users. 15c¢ a package at all dealers. 
Package and samples, 15c by mail. 
THE ACE MFG. CO., Dept. G BOSTON, MASS. 


New York Office Great Britain 
22 EAST 30th ST. 2 ROGER PLACE 
SKINNER LANE 
LEEDS 
Drawing-Inks 


Eternal Writing-Ink 
Engrossing-Ink 
Higgins Taurine Mucilage 
Photo-Mounter Paste 
Drawing-Board Paste 
Liquid Paste 
Office Paste 
Vegetable Glue, Etc. 
Are the finest and best inks and adhesives. 
Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and 
ill-smelling inks and adhesives, and adopt the 
Higgins Inks and Adhesives. They will 
be a revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean, 
well put up, and withal so efficient. 
At Dealers Generally 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO. 
Manufacturers 
271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Branches: Chicago. London 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS 
“halftoned” in this publica- 
tion are our product. 

We render this same helpful 
service to many other publishers and business- 
houses. We offer you our closest co-operation 
in your engraving-problems. 


THE MODERN ENGRAVING CO. 


154 Federal Street 7 Water Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Goerz Syntor F/6.8 


Convertible Anastigmat %°°<i#! 
914-inch Focus ~~ 
each 
Brand-new, mounted in barrel waeeeesn 


Covers 614x814 at Full Opening. 
Larger Plates at Smaller Stops. 
Many Other Bargains. 


ABE COHEN’S EXCHANGE 


113 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 


~ 


LEARN PHOTOGRAPHY 


Good-paying positions in the best studios await students who 
prepare themselves now. For 28 years we have successfully taught 
Photography, Photo-Engraving and Three-Color Work. 
OUR GRADUATES EARN $35 TO $1004 WEEK. We assist them to 
_ positions. Fit yourself now for a position at better pay. 
‘erms easy; living inexpensive. Largest and best school of 

its kind. WRITE FoR CATALOG TODAY. 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
910 Wabash Avenue Effingham, Illinois 


ARTISTS 


Professional and Amateur 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 
Can Find Exceedingly 


Artistic Papers 


(Both Light and Heavy) 


Mounting Sketches and Prints 


THE SEYMOUR Co. 
251 Seventh Avenue 
(Cor. 24th Street) NEW YORK CITY 


GRAFLEX HEADQUARTERS 


Specialising in equipping Graflex 

for Amateurs, Professionals, for Ex- 

peditions. Special devices, swing- 

fronts, largest line in America. 
Write for prices. 


Bass Camera Company 
Motion-Picture Apparatus and Graflex 
109 No. Dearborn St. 

Dept. E CHICAGO, ILL. 


KODAKS 4 CAMERAS 
LENSES 


NEW or USED—MODELS and STYLES to suit the individual 
and purpose, at the lowest prices. NOW is the time to obtain 


OUR BARGAIN-CATALOG 


and convince yourself that we offer extraordinary values. If you 
have a perplexing problem to decide relative to photography, 


our exp will gladly render assistance. 


First-class merchandise—moderate prices and 
prompt service—Guaranteed. 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO., 124 So. Wabash Ave. 
Dept. 29 CHICAGO, ILL. 


MOST CONVENIENT 


INSURES WELL EXPOSED PICTURES 

It measures light without sensitised paper, or renewals. It 
is read directly without calculation, or guesswork. Easily set 
at arm’s length, as there is nothing to look through. Durable, 
compact, practical, and useful. Saves film. 

Price $1.50 including leather-case. 
Sold by all leading photo-supply dealers. 
G.M. MILNER - 525 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Be sure to get a Milner Light-Gauge. 


The Commercial Photographer 
By L. G. Rose 
A book that every photographer should have. 
Price, $4.00. Postage, 15 cents extra. 


Order a copy today from 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire U.S. A. 


The Whitaker Paper Company 


OUR MOTTO 


“SERVICE” 


110-112 SHAWMUT AVE. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


WE CAN MEET ALL 
YOUR PAPER-NEEDS 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooto-Era Guaranty 
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ENLARGING AND REDUCING IMPORTED FRENCH 
CONDENSORS IN ALL DIAMETERS AND FOCI 


Can be furnished unmounted or in metal or seasoned oak-mounts. 


Because of the fact that we are the largest importers of French 
lenses in the world, we can offer you unheard-of prices. Obtain 
our prices before buying elsewhere. 4 
Our condensors produce the highest class of results obtainable— 
absolutely clear glass free of bubbles and imperfections. You 
cannot obtain results from imperfectly ground lenses. Hy 


Our product is optically perfect. 


PROJECTION APPARATUS COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Photographic and Studio-Lighting Equipment 


NEW YORK OFFICE FACTORY 
41-45 Lafayette Street 7 Rue de Malte 
NEW YORK CITY, U.S.A. PARIS, FRANCE 
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Convenient to carry — 
The Auto Graflex Junior 


When this camera is closed its greatest dimen- 
sion is only five inches; it weighs less than two 
and one-half pounds. 


Yet all the character- 
istic Graflex features are 
present—the reflecting 
, mirror, the focal plane 
shutter and the Kodak 
Anastigmat lens f 4. 5. 

The size of the picture 
is 214 x 314 inches, and 
excellent enlargements 
are easily obtained, so sharp and crisp are the 
Kodak Anastigmat’s negatives. 


The Auto Graflex Junior is regularly equipped with one 
cut film holder or one plate holder, but it also takes the 
Graflex Film Pack Adapter, Graflex Roll Holder or Graflex 
Magazine Plate Holder. 


Price, with Kodak Anastigmat lens 7.4.5, $85 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Folmer & Schwing Department ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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The Pocket Premo 


Out of your pocket and into action—it’s done 
almost instantly with this camera. One motion 
draws down the bed and snaps the front into 
position, ready for the picture—a unique feature 
which enables you to catch the unexpected scene 
before it changes. 


The Pocket Premo is a small camera but its 
pictures are 214 x 314 inches. It loads with 
12-exposure film packs; its equipment in- 
cludes Kodak Ball Bearing shutter and 
Meniscus Achromatic lens. 


At Kodak dealers’ 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester Optical Department ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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Vest Pocket Autographic Kodak Special 


( focusing model ) 
with Kodak Anastigmat Lens, /.6.9 


Sharp focus 


at your 


finger tips 


By a slight twist of the lens flange you can bring the little V. P. K. 
Special in exact focus for any distance from three to one hundred feet. 


This flexibility of focus places at your finger tips the full value of the 
Kodak Anastigmat Lens /.6.g9 and assures sharp, clean-cut negatives. 


Equipment includes the dependable Kodak Ball Bearing Shutter 
with automatic “snapshot” speeds of 1/25 and 1/50 second, as well 
as time and bulb actions. 


Pictures 15% x Price $18.00 


EASTMAN KODAK COM PANY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
All Dealers’ 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Puoro-Era Guaranty 
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The Hoyle of 


How to make 


Good Fictures 


SA Book for 
he‘Am leur 
Amateur 
Photography | 
| Published by 


Eastman Kodak Com 
ROCHESTER.NY the City 


“How to make Good Pictures” 


The one hand book every hand camera owner 
should have. 


It explains in a readable, interesting manner 
every phase of photography likely to interest 
the amateur —how to select, load and operate 
the camera, how to make correct exposures 
indoors and out, by daylight and flashlight, 


how to develop, print, enlarge, mount. 


It is generously illustrated, complete, explicit, 
definite, authoritative—the Hoyle of amateur 
photography. 170 pages. Price go cents 


Published by 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


At Kodak dealers’ 
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Kodak 
Auto-Focus 
Enlarger 


Amateur apparatus 
that eliminates focusing 
in enlarging. Makes 
prints on Bromide paper 
from 1% to 371% times 
the dimensions of any 
size negative up to 4 x 6 


The Kodak Auto-Focus Enlarger changes enlarging into a 
printing process almost as rapid and easy as contact printing. 

As you slide the camera up or down on its standard—it clamps 
to any table top and operates vertically—the image shrinks or 
grows to the size desired but always remains critically sharp. The 
mechanically accurate, auto-focus device automatically changes the 
adjustment of the camera lens and constantly keeps the image in 
sharp focus. 

The apparatus is complete with electric cord and plug, negative 
holder, paper holder, set of flexible metal masks in six sizes and 
Kodak Anastigmat Lens, but without the 60 Watt Mazda Lamp 
required for illumination. 


Kodak Auto-Focus Enlarger.................. $35.00 
Diffusing Disc for soft focus prints ............ 1.00 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER,N. Y. 
At your dealer’s 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Puoto-Era Guaranty 
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For all enlarging, including printing with 
the Kodak Auto-Focus Enlarger, use— { 


Kastman 
Bromide Papers 


Emphatically faster than other devel- 
oping papers—as easy to use as Velox. 


Velvet Bromide for enlargements from 
average negatives—negatives that make ) 
good contact prints on Special Velox. 


Brilliant Velvet Bromide for negatives 
that make good contact prints on 
Regular Velox. 


Royal Bromide for re-development for 
sepia effects. 


EASTMAN KODAK COM PANY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
At Kodak dealers’ 
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The swivel spool-holding device facilitates insertion and removal 
of the film, insures smooth easy winding free from scratches, and 
permits winding film completely onto key spool without danger 
of loosening and fogging. When back is on, film is held flat in 
focal plane by an aligning pressure pad, insuring critical sharp- 
ness at the largest apertures. This camera built for precision. 


Shutter speed, stop, and focus can all be read 
(or set) without losing sight of the image in 
thefinder. Note Depth-of-Focus scale on plat- 
Sorm bed. 


You Can Depend on the 


Ansco Vest-Pocket Speedex No. 3 


Burtt on the principle of the famous One-Hoss Shay, this 
camera excels for its durable construction no less than for the 
conveniences it offers. Each part has been finely made of mate- 
rials best adapted to the requirements it must meet. The result 
is a camera of wide range permitting delicate adjustments, yet 
essentially simple—strong where the strains come, light where 
strain is absent, an instrument of precision which stands the test 
of service under hard conditions. It resists wear, and does not 
readily get bent or jammed. We 
were able to recommission one 
which had been run over by a truck. 
Beautifully finished and efficiently 
ail equipped, it stands 6 1-2 inches 
ame high and weighs 19 ounces. Small 
ee enough and light enough to carry 
anywhere, and speedy in operation 
as in lens and shutter. 


PRICES (tax included): 


With Ansco Anastigmat, F 6.3, 3 1-2 inches 
focus, and Acme Speedex Shutter (1, 1-2, 
1-5, 1-25, 1-50, 1-100, 1-300 second, 


Bulb, Time) . . « 
With Ansco Anastigmat, F 4.5, 3 1-2 inches 
focus, and Acme Speedex Shutter . . 51.00 


With Bausch & Lomb Tessar, F 4.5, 3 1-2 
inches focus, and Acme Speedex Shutter 65.00 


ANSCO COMPANY 
BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooto-Era Guaranty 
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Universal 
Palmos 


4p 
‘Write for Catalog of Zea Cameras 


Haroip M. Bennett v.s.agent 153 W.23” St. New York 


Bring Out The Natural Beauty Of Your 
Pictures With 


ROEHRIG’S 
Transparent Oil Photo-Colors 


(GUARANTEED PERMANENT) 


il 


7) The leading transparent oil-colors on the 
market to-day. Will actually give the 
results claimed. No artistic skill is re- 
quired to use the colors as the method 
of application is so simple that it is possible for a child to produce beautiful, harmonious 
effects that give credit to an experienced colorist. They blend perfectly with the photo- 
graphic image, are brilliant in tone, easily applied and quickly removed for alteration. 


Complete Outfit $3.75 


The wide success attained with the Roehrig Transparent Oil Photo-Colors is manifested by 
the hearty endorsements we receive daily from users in both amateur and commercial lines. 
Once used, always used. A trial will convince you. 


Inquire from your dealer or write direct for descriptive literature. 


The brilliancy and smoothness of the Roehrig Colors make them especially adaptable for 
Parchment decorating and all other lines of decorative work where exceptionally fine trans- 
parent oil-colors are required. 


ROEHRIG - BIELENBERG CO., Inc. 
155 NEVINS STREET BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
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